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When Men Were Men? 

Possibly the most excruciating pun 
of the year is involved in the fol¬ 
lowing touching story of two 
knights in the days of King Arthur 

Our two bravos, accompanied 
only by a page, discovered them- 
selves lost in a dark and fearsome 
forest. They sent their page on 
scouting expeditions—to no avail; 
no inns and no castles were in 
sight. And so the two knights and 
their page trudged through the 
forest until night came dow'n like 
a steel shutter, along with rain, 
snow, sleet, cold, and assorted dis¬ 
comforts. 

"So, worthy knights!" the page 
shouted suddenly. "I see a bright 
light shining through yonder 
gloom!" 

Sure enough, there through the 
dripping forest gleamed the wel¬ 
coming light of a dwelling. Their 
page leading the way, the two 
knights struggled toward the light 
and, finally, found themselves at 
the gate o( a large and handsome 
castle. Soaked to the skin (through 
leaky armor), hungry, and tie- 
pressed, they made haste to pull 
the bellro|>e. It seemed hardly a 
moment before a door opened just 
inside the gate, and they heard the 
clank of armor as their host to-be 
came clanking down the steps. 

The castle owner speedily 
opened the gate and, holding a 
lantern aloft, said: 

" Goodness , fellows, am I ever 
glad to see you! I’m sure we re go¬ 
ing to l>e wonderful friends and 
just have a fantastic ball together!" 

Whereupon one of the lost 
knights turned to the other and 
muttered, "Promise him anything— 
.. 4 


but give him our page!" 

The Final Act: 

You’ve wined her and dined 
her. You’ve theatered her and bal- 
leted her. You’ve concerted her and 


out of order at all. 

What is it called? The word 
"stew demeans such a feast. Call 
it "The Conqueror’s Mix". You’ll 
find out why! 


art galleryed her. You’ve spent a 
lot ol lime—and a lot of the long, 
cool green-and finally you decide 
to go for broke; you ask her for 
a Saturday evening date. 

’Tm bored with going out," vou 
yawn. "Wliv don't you come up 
to my place and taste my cooking? 
I'm really quite good. We can dine, 
kill a cold bottle, and perhaps go 
out later." 

Artful vou! You know that if 
all goes well, neither of you will 
have anyMesire to "go out later". 

And, mirabtlc dictu, she accepts! 
(Perhaps she’s been waiting for 
this ploy!) And now you're faced 
with an evening at home and a 
feast for two to prepare. Do not 
despair. Swank is nere to show the 
way. 

For a light, inexpensive, gour¬ 
met dinner for two that even the 
bachelor with nothing more than 
a working refrigerator and a hot 
plate can prepare, we recommend 
the following: 

1 barbecued chicken. If not avail¬ 
able, a chicken (about 2 lbs.) you 
yourself boil or broil will do as 
well. Or, in a pinch, two ft-oz, cans 
of chicken meat. 

1 package of frozen onions in 
cream sauce. 

I can of small potatoes. 

1 can of tiny peas. 

1 small can of sliced button 
mushrooms. 

I packette of G. Washington 
Golden Sauce. 

1 jigger (IS oz.) of sherry wine. 

Salt, pepper, oregano, thyme to 
taste. 

Follow the simple directions on 
the package of frozen onions, us¬ 
ing a rather large sauce pan or pot. 
After you turn down the Hamc, add 
the chicken (cut into bite-sized 
pieces), the potatoes, peas, mush¬ 
rooms, Golden Sauce, seasoning, 
and sherTV. Use a very low' flame, 
stirring constantly. Taste fre¬ 
quently and season to suit your 
taste, not hers. The whole thing 
shouldn't take more than 15 
minutes since everything is pre* 
cooked. 

Serve with a crusty French or 
Italian bread. A very dry, while 
Swiss or Alsatian wine w'ould do 
excellently—suitably chilled, of 
course. As a matter of fact, a good 
domestic champagne wouldn’t be 


Quick Joke 

One of the shortest of short japes 
we’ve heard recently was related 
to us by our favorite nephew, 
down from Harvard Medical 
School for the weekend. 

Nephew: "Do you know the dif¬ 
ference between a vitamin and a 
hormone?" 

Us: "Nope.” 

Nephew : ‘ You can’t hear a vita¬ 
min." 

It Makes Scents: 

Unless you've spent the last few' 
years up the Amazon or down the 
Irrawaddy, you’ve become aware of 
the amazing proliferation of after¬ 
shave lotions, colognes, and per¬ 
fumes designed expressly for men. 
Where once the use of scent was 
a traditional (and mistaken) tip- 
off to the slightly effeminate lad, 
these days no man who prides him¬ 
self on being well-groomed neg¬ 
lects the addition ol a few drops 
of lotion, deodorant, or cologne. 
And, ol course, the advertising ap¬ 
proach is toward creating the im¬ 
age of the "he man" (whatever that 
means!) who wouldn't be caught 
dead on safari or in a logging camp 
before first dousing himself with 
"Old Elephant Gun" or "Rugged 
Tall Timber." 

In spite of these somewhat snide 
comments, we must confess we 
have long been on the side of the 
"fresheners"—a Madison Ave. term 
for things that make men smell less 
like men. In these days of over¬ 
crowded and over heated restau¬ 
rants, dance floors, trains, and 
theatres, the man who says there 
is no need for a male "freshener" 
just hasn’t been using the sense 
God gave him! 

As a tried and approved selec¬ 
tion, we recommeiuf the follow 
ing: 

Revlon’s "That Man — a scent 
that hints of deep woods and big 
game hunts. Chanel s After-Shave: 
not cheap ($5 for *1 oz.) but as dis¬ 
tinctive as your best gal s Ghanel 
No. 5. Very crisp. Very cooling. 
And il you’re looking for a spray - 
on Hacon, try (.orday s Jet in a 
handsome container. Its $5 for 24 
oz. Rather a Iruity fragrance- us¬ 
ing "fruity in tlie best sense ol 
the word. 

Avon — the door-to-door outfit — 



If you honestly want to get ahead 





Don Bolander, M.A., University of Chicago; B.S., 
Northwestern University : Director of Career 
Institute; authority on adult education. 


Let Me Help 
You Master 
Good English 

Give me 15 minutes a day, and I will help you 
learn to speak and write like a college graduate 


You have intelligence. You have ability. 
You have ambition. But are you getting 
ahead as fast as you think you should? 

Let's be frank, and maybe I can save you 
from years of disappointment. You see, 
none of us will ever go any farther than 
our ability to speak and write will let us 
go. Each of us has something special to 
offer, but nobody will ever know it if we 
cannot express ourselves fully and easily. 

Think about it. Are there words you avoid 
using because you’re not exactly sure what 
they mean? Are you sometimes unsure of 
yourself in a conversation with new ac¬ 
quaintances? Do you have difficulty put¬ 
ting your true thoughts in a letter or report? 

The truth is, countless numbers of intelli¬ 
gent, adult men and women are being held 
back in their jobs and social lives—without 
knowing it—because of their English. If 
you are honest enough with yourself to 
admit these difficulties, you have already 
taken the first big step to success. 

The next step is easy. You can master 
good English without going back to school . 
Over the years, 1 have helped thousands of 
men and women stop making mistakes in 
English, increase their vocabularies, im¬ 
prove their writing, and become interest¬ 
ing conversationalists - right in their own 
homes . 

I can help you, too, if you will give 15 
minutes a day to the Career Institute 
Method of mastering good English. My 
answers to the following questions will 
show you how quickly and easily you can 
do something about getting ahead. 



Don Bolander 
Director, Career Institute 


************* 


Question What is so important about my 
ability to speak and write? 

Answer People judge you by the way you 
speak and write. Good English is abso¬ 
lutely necessary for making a good im¬ 
pression and getting ahead in business 
and social life. You can’t express your 
ideas fully or reveal your true personal¬ 
ity without a sure command of good 
English. 

Question What do you mean by a “ com¬ 
mand of good English”? 

Answer It means you can express yourself 
clearly and easily without fear of em¬ 
barrassment or making mistakes. It 
means you can write well, carry on a 
good conversation — also read rapidly 
and remember what you read. 

Question Are there other advantages to 
be gained by acquiring a command of 
good English? 

Answer Yes! Words are actually “tools 
of thought.” The more you learn about 
words and how to use them to form and 
express your ideas, the better your 
thinking becomes. For this reason a 
command of good English often pays 
off in unexpected ways. 

Question Wouldn't I have to go back to 
school for a command of good English? 

Answer No, not any more. You can gain 
the ability to speak and write like a 
college graduate right in your own home 
—in only a few minutes each day. 

Question Is this something new? 

Answer Career Institute of Chicago has 
been helping people for many years. 
The unioue Career Institute Method 
quickly shows you how to stop making 


embarrassing mistakes, gain a colorful 
vocabulary, write clearly and well, and 
discover the “secrets” of interesting 
conversation. 

Question How do I know it works? 

Answer There are thousands of letters in 
my files, testimonials from people who 
have used the Career Institute Method 
to achieve amazing results. If you send 
in the coupon below, I will share some 
of these letters with you. 

Question Who are some of these people? 

Answer The Career Institute Method is 
used by men and women of all ages. 
Some have attended college, others high 
school, and others only grade school. 
The method has helped business men 
and women, homemakers, industrial 
workers, clerks, secretaries . . . almost 
anyone you can think of. 

Question How long will it take me to learn 
to speak and write like a college gradu¬ 
ate, using your method? 

Answer In some cases people take only a 
few weeks to gain a command of good 
English. Others take lotiger. It is up 
to you to set your own pace. In as 
little time as 15 minutes a day. you will 
see quick results. 

Question How can I find out more about 
the Career Institute Method? 

Answer I will gladly mail a free 32-page 
booklet to you. The booklet fully ex¬ 
plains the new easy-to-follow Career 
Institute Method and tells how you can 
gain a command of good English, 
quickly and enjoyably, at home. Just 
send a postcard or hi) out and mail the 
coupon below. 
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DON BOLANDER, Career Institute, Dept. 339B 30 East Adams, Chicago 3, 111. 

Please mail to me, without obligation, a free copy of your 32-page booklet, 
How to Gain a Command of Good English, 
namf___ 
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has a whole new line o( toiletries 
for men. Their after-shave lotion 
at $2.50 is a bit spicy (lots of herbs) 
but a good pore-cioseT-upper. The 
Old Spice line is inexpensive but 
serviceable. We suggest you try 
York Town 1781. It's not sweet. 
For an elegant cologne, nothing 
we've come across can match 
"Moustache” by Rochas. It's $3 for 
4 oi., but most quivering on the 
nostrils. And, of course, there’s al¬ 
ways 4711 Cologne—an old favorite. 

The experienced man-about- 
town keeps not one but several 
scents in his bathroom, just as he 
varies his tobaccos for a change of 
taste and a change of pace. If you’re 
hooked on a particular maid at the 
moment, it might not be a bad idea 
to get her reaction to a scent be¬ 
fore investing. She’ll be delighted 
to go shopping with you! One im¬ 
portant thing to remember: the 
scent on you will smell differently 
than the scent as it comes from the 
bottle. 

Our favorite? At the moment 
(and subject to change without 
notice) it’s Robinson Rc Bishop’s 
"Caribbean Spice Rc Lime". Smells 
something like a gin-and-tonic— 
and women love it! Which leads us 
to believe that the first perfumer 
who comes up with a scent that 
smells like new money has got it 
made! 



thf. war of the buttons is one of 
the precious comedies the French 
so frequently turn out. Based on a 
novel oy Louis Perguad, it concerns 
itself with the warlike doings of 
two rival gangs of French school¬ 
boys, thus drawing a parallel with 
the endeavors of their adult su¬ 
periors. Because of a contest over 
the selling of charity stamps, con¬ 
flict flares up in the peaceful Gallic 
countryside, a war to the death, 
namely the cutting off of vour ene- 
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TV Lexicon t 

Having been Bedded Down with 
a particularly virulent Flu Bug 
for the past two weeks, we have 
been on a Strict Diet of fruit juice, 
chicken broth, and old TV movies. 
And having watched more antique 
films then we like to recall, we 
consider ourselves uniquely capa¬ 
ble of compiling the following di¬ 
rectory for film writers. These are 
phrases that Can't Miss. They are 
usually included, not once but sev¬ 
eral times in every Film Epic we 
witnessed. We recommend them 
highly to any tyro who hopes to see 
his work appear on what was once 
proudly railed the Silver Screen: 

"This town ain't big enough for 
both of us." 

"All right, Tony, the game is 
up!” 

"Listen, wise guy, you do busi¬ 
ness wth Manchetti—or else!” 

"And that man, my child, was 
. . . your father." 

"You mean, David was the In¬ 
visible Terror all the time?" 

“Oh darling, this is madness. 
You never should have come here." 

"Gimme the city desk. Hello, 
Harry? This is vour favorite re¬ 
porter. Tsk, tsk, such language! 
Well, listen to this, wise guy: I've 
got a yam that’s going to bust this 
town wide open. It's a scoop! Get 
ready to reset your front page. 


my’s buttons. 

Vves Roberts and Daniele De¬ 
lorme—husband and wife in real 
life—co-produced, with Roberts di¬ 
recting. He showed remarkable per¬ 
ception and discipline in casting 
his film-all the boys are non-pro¬ 
fessionals—choosing children of pre¬ 
cisely the right age and manner, 
and directing them with such sen¬ 
sitivity that one is never assailed 
bv that familiar malady of most 
pictures about children-cuteness! 

Roberts told me that after choos¬ 
ing the boys he wanted he and his 
wife brought the entire cast to his 
country home where they all lived 
for three weeks, getting acquainted 
with each other as well as with the 
problems presented by the screen- 
plav. For the boys, he said, it was 
easy, seemingly all a big game as 
they acted cowardly or brave, 
shrewd or dull. 

This is an unpretentious little 
film, notably entertaining, a picture 
with humor and a point of view, 
yet it preaches no portentiom mes- 
sage. The dialogue, by the way. is 


sweetheart. Schmaltzy Baker just 
shot Nutsv Finnegan!" 

"He all 1 had - and now 
you've taken him from me.” 

“Wal. stranger. I ain't a-lookin' 
for trouble, but I reckon if trouble 
tomes a lookin' ler me. 1 won’t be 
hard to find.” 

"Oh darling. I've been a fool— 
a blind fool!" 

And what is probablv our All- 
Time Favorite, repeated in enough 
old movies it) l>c worth scratching 
in wet cement at the corner of 
Hollywood and Vine, is the follow¬ 
ing (lassie, usually pronounced in 
tones of biller misery: 

"Love? Hah! What do you know 
about love?" 

Shorty: 

What we always considered the 
World’s Oldest Joke actually hap¬ 
pened to a salesman friend of ours 
the other day. He and a young 
lady walked into a seedy hotel in 
a small, midwestern town, and the 
salesman boldly declared: 

"My wife and I would like a 
double with bath." 

"Sorry, sir,” the room clerk said. 
"Wc have a double but not w’ith 
bath." 

The salesman turned to the 
lady. "Will that be all right?" 
"Sure, mister,” she said. 

Oh well, things are tough all 
over. Bon chance! -Boron D ' 


not for delicate ears, being carthily 
scatological, which is how the sub¬ 
titles by Noclle Gilmore translate 
it. Roberts smiled when he told 
me that the language in the film 
was mild compared to the language 
used by the youthful jperformm in 
their off-screen exchanges. He's 

right. Remember? 

• • • 

thf victors is a personal statemeni 
by producer, writer, director Carl 
Foreman, ostensibly his definitive 
statement about man’s greatest 
folly, war. If “The War of the But¬ 
tons” tries to make its points 
through laughter and quiet irony, 
"The Victors” is a powerful punch 
in the brain. 

Foreman has wasted little effort 
striving for subtlety and comedy, 
instead his black and white effort 
is told in starkly black and white 
terms-a youthful American army 
deserter is led l>efore a firing squad 
in a field pristinely white with 
Christmas snow. A volley slices 
through the cold air and the boy 
is dead, a victim of a system that 





must perpetuate itself, a system 
clearly in conflict with the re¬ 
sponses of the men caught up in it. 

The message is quite clear, but 
not clear enough for Foreman. The 
sound track intrudes with Christ¬ 
mas music, “Hark The Herald 
Angels Sing.” It is impossible not 
to get the point hammered home, 
though by this time you may be 
staggering a bit, too. 

Foreman maintains that* war de¬ 
grades victor and victims alike, a 
discovery just about everyone has 
made at one time or another. But 
in trying to convince us of what we 
are already convinced of Foreman 
belabors our senses with a film 

SWANK ON 

RECORDS 



Ratings: 

#$$$ Sensational 
££$ Excellent 
U Good 
ft Fairly Good 
b Fair 
bb Unfair 

bossa nova may be dead, but its 
hardy Rio heart won't stop beat¬ 
ing. First they ran this fad into the 
coffee-ground; then it leveled off, 
as predicted, to a point where, al¬ 
though no b,n. LPs as such are 
made, the Brazil nut* can find their 
favorite fad represented in two or 
three tracks of many albu ms. The 
past couple of months have provid¬ 
ed such proof as: 


overlong, leaden, without belief. 
The telling scenes, the ones that ap¬ 
pear closest to Foreman’s heart, 
somehow manage to fall short of 
what they should be; a couple of 
G.I.'s bet $50 and kill a puppy to 
win the money, some human ani¬ 
mals beat up two Negro soldiers 
for fun, and there’s a knife fight 
between an American and a Rus¬ 
sian in the end that is a clumsy 
and senseless encounter. 

The trouble is you never believe 
any of it; those two Negroes were 
from Central Casting and the 
puppy never did get shot; and of 
course Albert Finney and George 
Hamilton wouldn’t stick knives 


into each other. It all comes out as 
a clumsy and pompous sermon that 
no one takes exception to—or to 
heart. 

But pray tell us, Mr. Foreman, 
how to stop the folly? “The Vic¬ 
tors” supplies no answers and 
frankly very little entertainment. 
Loaded with good actors, the cast 
offers few memorable performances. 
George Peppard is good, and nat¬ 
urally, so is Melina Mercouri. Eli 
Wallach is by turns amusing and 
tough; Romy Schneider is beauti¬ 
ful; Vince Edwards is wooden; 
George Hamilton is in the film. It 
is almost three hours long, long, 
long. —Burt Hirschfeld 


ftftft PAUL DESMOND: Take Ten 
(RCA Victor 2569) 
ft# HERBIE MANN: Live at New¬ 
port (Atlantic 1413) 
ft MONGO SANTAMARIA: At the 
Village Gate (Battle 
96129) 

b VARIOUS ARTISTS: Bossa 
Nova at Carnegie Hall 

(Audio Fidelity 6101) 

Four of Desmond’s eight vehicles 
are, as his witty notes put it, "in a 
rhythm which by now I suppose 
should be called bossa antigua.” 
They include the two Black Orph¬ 
eus themes. The quartet is highly 
agreeable in Paul’s usual soft-soap 
manner; the prominence of Jim 
Hall’s guitar and the fascinating 
melody of the title theme, Des¬ 
mond’s first 5/4 effort since Take 
Five, raise the rating by at least one 
sharp. 

Flutist Mann continues to 
pound home his miscellaneous Lat¬ 
in findings in a spirit of Look-Ma- 
I'm-Ethnic discovery. He turns the 
Benny Goodman chestnut Soft 
Winds into a mambo; tries to re¬ 
suscitate the drowning Desafinado 
with straight 4/4 brandy, and hur¬ 
ries through Samba de Orfeu at a 
pace that says, “You’ve all heard 
this before, let’s get it over with.” 
But an admirable Jobim tune, Ga- 
rota de Ipanema,. and the Ben 
Tucker opus Don't You Know, 
compensate with excellent work by 
Mann, Attila Zoller (best damn 
Hungarian bossa nova guitarist 
I’ve heard all month) and pianist 
Don Friedman. 

Mongol set is more a pop than 
a jazz album, with good trumpet 
by Marty Sheller but not much else 
that departs from the trite-and-true 
traditions of the quasi-jazz, semi- 
Latin idiom. 


The Carnegie Hall set was ex¬ 
cerpted from a Thanksgiving Day 
concert in 1962 which I remember 
well, since I emceed it. Fifteen 
tracks were squeezed into two sides: 
ergo, none of these millions of 
Brazilians gets adequate exposure. 
How can the great Luiz Bonfa ex¬ 
press his Manha de Carnaval in 78 
seconds? Why throw the superb 
guitarist Bola Sete into a 100-sec¬ 
ond novelty? The boss himself, 
Joao Gilberto, is pleasantly present 
on one track, Jobim's Outra Vez. 
Jobim's own performance for some 
reason was excluded, but a dozen 
of his compatriots are heard, from 
Miltinho Banana to Caetano Zama. 
The hurry-em-on-rush-’em-off of . 
these short, fast items shows little 
of the basic charm of bossa. In fact, 
if bis LP representing the genuine 
Brazilian article were stacked up 
against Herbie Mann symbolizing 
the bastardization of bossa nova, 
my verdict would be easily arrived 
at: I’d take the Yankee bastards. 

As usual, it has been a busy 
month for organ ized jazz. Witness: 


m JIMMY SMITH: Any Number 
Can Win (Verve 8552) 

U KENNY BURRELL-JIMMY 

SMITH: Blue Bash (Verve 
8553) 

U JIMMY SMITH-LOU DONALD¬ 
SON: Rockin’ The Boat 
(Blue Note 4141) 

# CHARLES KYNARD: Where 
It’s At (Pacific Jazz 72) 


five of its ten items are played with 
a big band, three with a 12-piece 
band and only two with a quartet 
1 am so weary of organ-sax-gui- 
tar-drums quartets that even a 
bagpipe-and-ophicleide ensemble 
(Continued on page 63) 





The thing bulging Jay—why the applause at those noisy parties next door? by MARTIN COLLYER 


What Coslin and his wife had failed to learn before they’d moved into the apartment was 
that from their bedroom they could hear the next-door neighbor in his own apartment. Cos¬ 
lin and Ellie both worked by day and as a rule they were sound sleepers, but the neighbor’s 
footsteps, the jarring noises of shrill laughter and a booming piano interrupted their sleep 
and made them toss and swear. Coslin kept vowing to get up and punch the guy in the nose 
—didn’t people have anything better to do than get boistrous after eleven o'clock?—but 
Ellie would calm him and say he was making too much of it. They learned within a few nights 
that the parties were evidently perverted ones, with strange giggles that followed sharp 
silences, with men who impersonated women singing ‘Heaven Will Protect The Working Girl' 
and ‘The Desert Song.' Once or twice he and Ellie would laugh at what they swore were high 
C’s, and at the curiously feminine expressions—“I was absolutely speechless!” “I could pos¬ 
itively die!”—that came from men, but Coslin’s anger mounted as the parties continued. 

After a particularly heavy office day he exploded—it was midnight and he’d been turn¬ 
ing restlessly for an hour—and got out of bed. “Look!” he stormed. “I’m just not taking that 
nonsense any longer. I’m not going to have that night after night!” He reached for his robe. 

Ellie turned to him and whispered, “Shhh!” 

Coslin neatly tied the sash. “What’re you shushing me for? What do you mean? Those 
queers can raise the roof all they like, but I can’t say boo in my own home?” 

“Jay, now stop it and go to bed. We keep the television on past midnight. I don’t want 
to feel we’ll have to watch our step. Go to bed. You’re overtired and you can't sleep. It doesn’t 
bother me. I just don’t think about it.” 

Coslin fumbled for a cigarette. “Don’t think about it! Let’s have them over for dinner 
some night!” more 
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“They're sick people. Can you 
condemn them?” 

He started for the other room. 
“You bet your sweet life I can con¬ 
demn them. It’s not my responsi¬ 
bility if they're sick. It’s not my 
fault they’ve got unresolved Oedi- 
pal conflicts or whatever the hell 
it is. They’re going to cuuthat stuff 
out or I’m going to know the rea¬ 
son why.” 

The neighbor’s doorbell rang 
again as he got to his own door. 
He took a furious drag on his 
cigarette and opened the door to 
find a man waiting to be admitted 
by the neighbor. The man saw 
Coslin and grinned sheepishly. 
"Oh, dear. Did I ring the wrong 
bell?” 

His pleasantness strengthened 
Coslin. Coslin shook his head. 

The other door was flung open 
and a sparrowlike young man 
called out to the visitor, “Entra! 
Entre vous!” The visitor hurried 
in and disappeared. Coslin pre¬ 
sented himself and immediately 
felt foolish for being observed in 
this bright red dressing robe. 

“What’s going on here?” he de¬ 
manded of the sparrowlike young 
man. "Aren’t we supposed to be 
allowed to sleep?” 

“Oh, are we making too much 
noise?” 

“Yes. When does this bacchanale 
break up?” 

“In an hour we should be—” 

A tall, heavy man appeared and 
Coslin recognized him as the man 
he’d seen a few times in the ele¬ 
vator. “Yes” the tall man asked 
and the sparrowlike young man 
hurried back to the party. It struck 
Coslin that this fellow-R. Farrell, 
the door sign had read—was hardly 
the sort of man one would expect 
to be at this kind of gathering, 
much less be its host. He gave the 
effect of enormity, of immense 
physical power. 

I’m your neighbor next door. 
Here,” he pointed. "The noise-” 

“You’re right,” the tall man in¬ 
terrupted. His voice was brisk. 
"They’re making far too much 
racket. I’ll try to shut them up.” 

Coslin nodded but frowned. 
“All right. My wife and I are-" 

“Certainly. Terribly sorry. I’ll 
see to it.” He closed the door. 

Coslin returned to his bed, and 
dropped his robe. Elbe sat up and 
whispered, “What happened?” 

He covered himself with the 
blanket and answered, "I gave him 


hell. Told him if he didn’t pipe 
down I’d break the neck of every 
fag there.” 

“Jay! You didn’t!” 

“Of course I did. Go to sleep, 
Ellie. They’ll calm it down.” 

The next apartment was quieter 
for a moment, but then the shrill 
laughter was heard again and 
after an oppressive momentary 
slience, both Ellie and Coslin 
heard applause. 

Coslin pretended to be asleep. 

he was painfully aware that they 
could have kept the more expen¬ 
sive apartment on 57th, if he were 
properly supporting Ellie. Three 
years ago his prospects as an archi¬ 
tect had been excellent; he was 
young and bright, he’d married a 
lovely girl who was embarrassingly 
adoring of him, and the dozens of 
business contracts they’d had be¬ 
tween them were realities, not 
dreams. But the contacts had gone 
to either more experienced build¬ 
ers or had been of too minor con¬ 
sequence and they soon discovered 
that his competition was violently 
keen. Ellie accepted a job and 
agreed to postpone a family. She 
wore the same suits and dresses 
season after season. They sincerely 
attempted to live within a strict 
budget, but the entertaining they 
felt they had to provide for po¬ 
tential clients, the checks he sent 
his mother each month, the psy¬ 
chotherapy that Ellie had been 
undergoing for a year, all kept 
them in debt and subtle depres¬ 
sion. 

It has to lead somewhere, Cos¬ 
lin thought now as he twisted 
about in the snarled sheets and 
blankets; one juicy commission 
can change all this bickering and 
long faces and mean talk. He 
looked over at Ellie, who slept. He 
touched her and told himself again 
how deeply he loved her. 

He awoke at seven, thirty 
minutes before the alarm. He 
found some stationary in the liv¬ 
ing room desk, picked up a pen, 
and crossed out Mrs. Eleanore Cos¬ 
lin at the head of the paper. 

With uninterrupted speed he 
wrote in a furiously masculine 
script: ‘Mr. Farrell: Your apologies 
last night were followed by totally 
ignoring my complaint. This will 
be difficult for you to fully ap¬ 
preciate, but we are day workers 
who must rise at 7:30, therefore 
we have to get sufficient rest. Your 
complete indifference to this is 
unforgiveable and I intend to 


take definite steps if your noisy, 
highly unusual parties continue. 
J. M. Coslin.’ He sealed the en¬ 
velope and hurried to slip it under 
Farrell’s door. 

Ellie slept through his break¬ 
fast and departure, so he wasn’t 
able to tell her about the note un¬ 
til evening. She said, “You’re a 
marked man. Just try using a 
scratchy pen after eleven and that’s 
the night he’ll be quiet as a mouse. 
He’ll come over here and start 
yapping.” 

“Let him. Great. If we make 
noise while other people are in 
bed, we should be bawled out. 
He’ll watch his step after this.” 

At a little past eleven that night, 
Farrell’s door bell began sounding 
and within a half hour a party was 
fully under way. Ellie blankly 
stared at her husband. He said 
nothing until the sudden silence 
slashed from the other apartment 
and polite applause was heard. 

“I am going to be indicted for 
murder,” Coslin said softly. 

Ellie laughed. “Methinks thou 
doth protest too much.” 

“Now' what the hell is that sup¬ 
posed to mean?” 

“Nothing. Go to sleep.” 

WHEN HF CAME home the next eve¬ 
ning he saw Farrell in the elevator, 
but other tenants were there, so 
he simply nodded at Farrell’s greet¬ 
ing and waited. In the corridor 
Farrell w'alked with him and 
smiled. "Cold enough for you?” 

He stiffened. “Look, I see you 
disregarded my note altogether.’’ 

Farrell looked dow'n at him with 
gruff innocence. “I what? Oh, 
come on! I had some people in last 
night, yes, put I saw to it they kept 
their voices down. Don’t complain 
about last night. You couldn’t've 
heard anything.” 

They were at Farrell’s door. Cos 
lin tried to remember if the voices 
had been quieter last night. "We 
certainly heard applause.” 

“Applause? What applause?” 
“Hand clapping. People clapp¬ 
ing their hands. What was that, 
by the way? Everything gets com¬ 
pletely still and then I hear this 
applause.” 

Farrell seemed for the first time 
to be angry. “Look, Mr.—ah— Cos 
lin. I wasn't going to say anything 
about that note you slid under the 
door. It made some prei-ty snide 
references but 1 was going to let 
it go and just chalk you up to be¬ 
ing the extra-sensitive type.” 

(Continued on page 16) 
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more and ever more American 
males are taking their summer va¬ 
cations abroad. Although such ex¬ 
otic and far-away places as Bang¬ 
kok and Tahiti are drawing in 
creasing numbers of roving bucks, 
the biggest majority still head for 
Europe. 

There, some have a ball. Others 
score with varying degrees of suc¬ 
cess. Yet others come back home 
wishing that they’d never left, for 
their holiday tour turned out to be 
strictly for the birds—at least in the 
sense that they were pigeons and 
if they connected at all, it was only 
with some battered and sky-high- 
priced professional crows. 

But the smart American wolf 


who wants to pack every minute 
with way-out pleasure—and get his 
money's worth PLUS—looks with 
jaundiced eye or not at all at the 
gaudy hokum-and-hogwash travel 
posters. He ignores the empty 
promises of the travel agents—and 
makes a beeline for the less-pub¬ 
licized places where the canniest 
Continental stags go to do their 
rutting and romping. 

Insofar as the hippest of Old 
World hipsters are concerned, all 
the smoothest and most Rabelesian 
roads lead straight to Jesolo, Italy's 
fabulous seaside resort not far 
from Venice on the Adriatic. 

For the benefit of those unfor¬ 
tunate enough to be among the un¬ 


initiated, jesolo is pronounced 
Yca-zow-low, with the accent on the 
first syllable. As for the swinging 
town itself, during the season— 
from early May through Septem¬ 
ber—the accent is entirely on com¬ 
pletely unrestrained fun with a 
capital "F " 

The Lido di Jesolo—where all 
the action takes place—is really a 
large chunk of delta-land formed 
by the rivers Piave and Sile as they 
empty into the ocean. The count¬ 
less reasons why it has become 
Europe’s leading and most mag¬ 
netic Mecca for unattached males 
are not very difficult to understand. 
Official—and entirely authentic and 
reliable—statistics tell much of the 
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It’s guaranteed that lassies 
and lads can have their capital 
"F” fun in ease and comfort. 

by B. W. von Block 
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story. 

item: During the hot and humid 
summer months, the average 
ratio of females to males is as 
2.8-to-l. That means each and 
every buck has slightly more than 
two-and-three-quarters babes to 
choose from. 

item: And what babes they are! 
The median age of female^ visi¬ 
tors to the Lido di Jesolo resort 
is 23 years, 4 months. As for 
quality, there are no official sta¬ 
tistics—but connoisseurs agree 
that Jesolo sports some of the 
loveliest bikini-busting dolls ever 
seen promenading down a board¬ 
walk. 

item: The girls who. make Jesolo 


r 


their summer-vacation head¬ 
quarters make up a truly inter¬ 
national army of fun-seeking 
femmes. They come from the 
British Isles and practically 
every country in Western Eu¬ 
rope. By actual average count, 
native Italian Lollobrigidas and 
Lorens account for only 22 per¬ 
cent of the holiday-period popu¬ 
lation. The other dolls are a 
sexy conglomerate of pulsating 
pulchritude hailing from Eng¬ 
land, France, Ireland, Switzer¬ 
land, Germany, Austria, Bel¬ 
gium, the Netherlands and the 
Scandinavian countries. 

The implications of these not- 
so-random facts and figures should 


The girls are 
a sexy conglomerate 
of pulsating 
pulchritude hailing 
from all over. 


be plain enough to any discerning 
and sharp-witted stag. But if 
they’re not, it might be well to 
point out that the babes who flock 
to Jesolo from all over Europe 
don’t go there just because they 
want to enjoy the sand, sea and 
surf. They know precisely what 
they’re after—and those previously 
mentioned canny Continental Cas¬ 
anovas know it, too. 

And so does Jesolo. The big, 
modern resort - center appears to 
take immense pride in providing 
every conceivable facility to guar¬ 
antee that all the lads and lassies 
can have their capital “F” Fun in 
ease and comfort—and with noth¬ 
ing to disturb their activities. 

(Continued on page 69) 
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On Her Majesty's Secret Telephone 


COMMAND!* JAMFS BLAND, 70? agent 
of ilic Secret Service, had just fin¬ 
ished a conversation with M on 
the secret red phone on his highly- 
polished desk. The icd phone al- 
ways meant a secret call from M, 
the head of intelligence. The green 
phone was Records. The blue 
phone was Hooks. The yellow 
phone was Lab. I lie pink phone 
was a Princess phone that Com¬ 
mander Bland used only on Hal¬ 
loween. 

An agent of the service who held 
the numerical designation 707, was 
duly licensed to work as a Steward 
on a Hoeing jet. Bland excogitated 
on this for a moment, practised a 
few cjuick draws with his Walt her 
PPK, and Hashed his secretary. Sec¬ 
onds later, she strode into his office, 
breasts perils thrust forward. 

Tin going out to lunch, Miss 
I.o\el\kno< kers.’ Bland noticed 
the pert thrust of her voung, firm 
breasts under her Bonwit Teller 
cellophane blouse. 

He glanced thru the thick ma- 
nilla envelope marked MOST TOP 
SFGRF I IMMEDIATE FOR 
YOLR FAT’S ONLY BUGGING 
YOl R 1LLI STRIOl S PARDON. 
Alter lunch, he would study the 
latest secret reports. Reports with 
headings like -Best Escape Routes 
From Fast St. Louis. How To Make 
Nuclear Warheads Out Of Old 
Nortlen Bombsights, and Hydro¬ 
chloric Ac id As A Vermouth Sub¬ 
stitute. 

Bland had a light lunch. First, 
a magnum of Mention Rothschild 
'M with filet of sole meuniere. 
roast chicken, quenelles de hrochet. 
oeufs cocotte a la creme, and cain- 
emhert with Butterfly Rembrandt, 
topped oil with a well-iced quart of 
Rose d'Anjou. Thcn—gratin dc 
langousie. stone crabs with melted 
butter on oriole wings, a chilled 
jerehnam of Piesportcr Golthrbpf* 
elicn. cafe complct. a snifter of 
Hennessv’s Three Star, a cold bot¬ 
tle of Budweiscr. Soup ;m lait d am- 
ancles, poulaid a l estragon. hare a 
la bourgeoisie, broiled apricots a 
la Bieteuil. c lieese kreplach. aid¬ 
ed bv omelette aux fines herbes. 
and braised pheasant a L’Angou 
( Continued on page 22) 
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"Extra—Where do you get—’’ 

"But let’s get this straight: I 
keep out of your business and you 
keep out of mine, okay? I’ll do 
what I can not to annoy you at 
night, but you stop badgering me.” 
Farrell then unlocked his door, 
went in, and slammed it. 

“the man’s absolutely nuts!" Cos- 
lin cried at dinner. "We're living 
next door to a psychotic! I 
wouldn't doubt it if ne lures ado¬ 
lescents in there.” 

Ellie gave a clinical interpreta¬ 
tion, Coslin promised to punch the 
guy, and in a short while they 
changed the subject. He saw she 
was unusually petulant this eve¬ 
ning and, sighing resignedly, asked 
her what was wrong. 

She didn’t answer him for a 
moment, which indicated she was 
particularly troubled: when she 
complained immediately, he rarely 
worried. "I shouldn't even be say¬ 
ing it," she said, "but there’s no 
sense holding it back. Grace Hol¬ 
lister bought a stole today at 
Bloomingdale’s." 

“So?” 

“So I was with her on my lunch 
hour. I helped her pick it out. 1 
sat in that ratty fur of mine and 
helped her pick it out. The clerk 
looked at me as if I ran a push¬ 
cart." 

"That depressed you? A clerk at 
Bloomingdale’s?” 

"Jay, have I ever been a nag¬ 
ging wife? Well, I’m bitter now, 
yes. I’m complaining. It’s not your 
fault. It’s nobody’s fault. But I’m 
sick and tired of being Grace Hol¬ 
lister’s poor friend. Can you blame 
me for that?” 

He slowly shook his head. “I'm 
thinking back three years. The 
time I got on my knees, practically, 
and begged you to hold off for a 
while till I could get organized 
in this profession . . .” 

She interrupted, “I’m not say¬ 
ing-’’ 

"But you had to get married. ’I 
can’t buy you clothes,’ I told you. 
I can’t even buy you the right 
time,' I told you. But you had to 
have your friends envious and 
clapping their hands and telling 
you what a wonderful girl you 
were to be getting a professional 
man. Hell or high water, you had 
to-” 

Ellie glowered with such fierce 
hatred that he stopped abruptly 
and stared at his coffee cup. She 


got up and started for the living 
room. 

They were in bed at eleven and 
Coslin said he was sorry for what 
he'd said. Ellie faced the wall and 
said nothing. He suggested they 
plan to go up to Connecticut for 
the weekend. She still refused to 
answer him. 

when he cot to his office the next 
morning, he phoned the landlord 
and reported the entire story about 
Farrell and his friends. Mr. Under¬ 
hill, the landlord, kept saying, 
“Uh huh, uh huh," ana promised 
he’d look into it 

”1 want more than that," Cos¬ 
lin demanded. "I want you to get 
after this bum and tell him you’re 
going to kick him out if he keeps 
this up. 1 want—’’ 

"What’s the neighbor on the 
other side say? 6-D?” 

"How do I know what 6-D says? 
They're not living on top of this 
scum. I amt Look, get after this 
right away. Your word cuts ice." 
Underhill promised again and 
hung up. Coslin had the feeling 
he’d been wasting his breath. 

The day was long and tiring. 
His partner Sandley called in sick. 
An account that he had prayed for 
phoned and told him the board 
had discussed the matter very care¬ 
fully, but had decided to hire an 
architect with more building 
credits. Without encouragement 
his secretary came in and an¬ 
nounced she was thinking of break¬ 
ing off with her fiance. Coslin 
snapped, "Oh, get the hell out of 
here!” She was hurt, and his apolo¬ 
gy failed to appease her. 

Ellie had an exotic pudding for 
him when he got in that evening, 
and he was pleased. She mentioned 
that her head had been splitting 
through the day and that the drain 
in the bathtub needed repair; they 
said nothing about their fight, but 
Coslin waited defensively, pre¬ 
pared to jab back. He quietly 
promised to tell the super about 
the drain. Acquiescence was there 
through dinner, all hostility held 
in. It was over coffee that he real¬ 
ized how angry she’d been since 
he’d arrived home. 

"All right. What is it now?" 

"What’s what?” 

"No games, Ellie. Please. You’re 

sore about something. Just tell 
•» 

me. 

She paused a moment and 
nodded. Coslin sighed. "Shoot.’’ 

"You had a drink before you 
ram p, didn’t you? I smelled it." 

“Yes, I had a drink. Yes.” 


“What did it cost?” 

“Eighty cents. I don’t know. 
Eighty-five, ninety cents." 

’Mmm.” 

His teeth clenched tightly and 
he looked at her. "Mmm, what?" 

"Nothing. I was just thinking of 
the few things I could've bought 
this week but didn't because I 
didn’t want to spend ninety cents.” 

His fingers moved reflectively 
across his forehead. He rose and 
nodded. "You’re right. I’m a bas¬ 
tard, an unfeeling bastard." He 
escaped to the living room. 

"Where’re you going?" Ellie 
called. 

“To slash my wrists,” he called 
back. 

Again their evening was quiet 
and strained. Once Ellie apologized 
for having been so petty and Cos¬ 
lin grunted forgiveness. They 
switched on the television set and 
were grateful they weren’t re¬ 
quired to communicate with each 
other. 

At ten-thirty they were in bed, 
waiting patiently for the noise to 
begin. And soon there was the 
shrill laughter and the instantan¬ 
eous impression of a sea of limp 
wrists and delicate gazes. 

Ellie turned her head to Cos- 
lin’s bed and watched him as he 
bolted up and got into his robe. 
"Jay, please don’t start anything," 
she said. 

“I’m through listening to you. 
Now I start throwing my weight 
around." 

As he clumped out of the bed¬ 
room, Ellie called, "Jay, you won't 

make a row, will you?” But he was 
gone. 

Ellie sat up in the bed and 
waited for him to come back. The 
voices were still heard, but not so 
brassily now, it seemed. 

When he’d first stomped out to 
bang on their door and complain, 
he'd been back in a few minutes. 
But now five minutes passed, then 
ten, and she was still alone. 

She pushed the covers down and 
moved to the edge of the bed. 
Fifteen minutes. She heard the 
phonograph started and the 
Frenest record she and Coslin had 
danced to how many times? on 
their honeymoon. 

And suddenly the seductive clar¬ 
inet from the record stopped ab¬ 
ruptly and there was complete 
silence. Ellie hurried to the wall 
and listened. 

In a moment the silence was 
followed by an excited, voiceless 
applause. THE FND 
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Ricky knew about a lot of things—but none of these things included himself 


/ by ORRIE HITT 


THE 

TOWN 

SQUARE 


fall is a nice time of the year in Ander¬ 
son Cuy, population fifteen thousand, 
and especially nice in Fletcher Park, 
population ai night, during the summer, 
unknown but lar more active than the 
rest ol the city. 

It was noon and I sat on one of the 
benches and watched the various colored 
leaves ride a light breeze across the still 
green grass. I thought of my old man, 
not a very smart guy, and how- he'd work¬ 
ed for the city, raking up the leaves every 
fall, complaining about how most of 
the trees in the park seemed to shed 
their leaves twice. 

“Maybe the pay ain’t much, Ricky, 
but the job s steady. When you get out 
ol high school—" 

Onlv J didn't graduate from high 
school. That didn’t bother me any. 
What did bother me was Dora Jackson. 

"it’s your kid," she said. This was 
twelve years belore, when 1 was eighteen. 
“Your kid and we're both stuck." 

She was stuck? Cripes, almost every 
fellow I knew on the football team had 
had his fun with her. 

Ol course that ended school for both 
ol us and J got a job with a construction 
outfit. The work was hard but a guy 
who’s six-four (Continued on page 18 ) 
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and a hundred and ninety-five 
doesn't mind that. 1 gave money 
to Dora, although I refused to date 
her. As soon as the kid, a girl, was 
born a doctor ran a blood test 
which proved that I wasn’t the 
baby's lather. 

"I'm sorry, Ricky. He’s a mar¬ 
ried man and there was no other 
way out for me.” 

"Who is he?’ 

"Warren Larker.” 

Larker, a big slob who had mon¬ 
ey and drank booze at the country 
club. I found him that night, he 
offered me a couple of hundred 
bucks for my trouble and I busted 
his jaw. The next day I left Ander¬ 
son City with a carnival. For three 
weeks I worked on a wheel game, a 
sucker’s trap, byt then shifted to 
the fight tent because I was sore 
at the world and I could earn more 
with my fists than my mouth. 

Pennsylvania, New York, the 
New England states—some of the 
men who came up out of the 
crowds were fair boxers but none 
of them lasted more than a few 
minutes. 

We were on the road back south, 
not far from Philly, when the girl 
who operated a pitch penny game 
sat down next to me at the lunch 
counter. The girl was a brunette, 
good in bed and we got along all 
right on the nights when her hus¬ 
band was so drunk he forgot she 
was a willing dame—but she re- 
memberetl. 

"Fellow by the name of Maxie 
wants to see you, Ricky.” 

"Maxie?” 

"Maxie somebody or other. 
Short, about forty. He's down near 
the fight tent. He claims he’s a 
fight manager. Says it's important.” 

Maxie Lord impressed me im¬ 
mediately. He was kind of nervous, 
like he itched all over, but for the 
sort of dough he talked about he 
could have owned a leprosy colony 
and I’d have joined it. 

"You ain’t polished, Norden, but 
1 don’t want no polish in my fight¬ 
ers. I want guts and strength, a 
punch that’ll win. You’ve got a 
punch. You took forty seconds with 
that last guy." 

"Well, it was the end of the 
night. I don't carry anybody then. 
Who pays me by the hour?” 

1 split loose from the carnival 
and rented a room in Philly the 
following day. Maxie had told me 
to report to a gym that afternoon 
but the woman who owned the 
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house, a peroxide blonde two years 
older than me, had a husband who 
sold pots and pans and he was 
somewhere in the city, walloping 
his knuckles on doors. 

"You’ll like it here,” she said, 
sitting down on the bed in my 
room. She was wearing short-shorts 
which were black and matched the 
black fullness of her halter. "Every¬ 
body does except me. It just gets 
too lonely. Understand?' 

1 understood an invitation when 
1 heard one and 1 didn't get to the 
m until the next day. Of course 
axie was sore but he calmed 
somewhat when 1 explained that 
I had gone to the wrong gym. It 
was pointless to add that I couldn’t 
have gotten away from that broad 
long enough to dress and catch a 
cab. 

Maxie was a dollar hunter, not a 
trainer. He wanted sheer physical 
power in the ring, a savage with 
gloves on, and I delivered about 
double what he expected. During 
the first week 1 tore a punching 
bag loose and the owner of the gym 
said I should try hitting the wall 
instead. 

The fight with Sheridan was one 
of those things that shouldn't hap¬ 
pen. Once he had been near the 
top but he’d slid down the ladder 
and he was hoping to come back, 
earning money in the only way he 
knew how to earn it. Sure, he got 
paid for that night, more than I 
did, but he spent his take in the 
hospital and he damned near died. 
"Publicity for you," Maxie said. 

“Real cool. A free ride toward big¬ 
ger purses.” 

He was right but the dame where 
1 roomed wasn't cool and she 
wasn't for free. She drained me for 
a hundred after my second fight 
and she lost a roomer. We were 
going on the road anyway and she 
wasn’t worth a hundred, even rent¬ 
ing her for the week at that price. 

1 know the sad tales about fight¬ 
ing in tank towns but 1 never saw 
any of that stuff. Maxie was shrewd 
and I fought in the bigger places. 
None of the fights went more than 
three or four rounds, often less 
than one. 

it wasn’t until after I’d been with 
Maxie nearly a year that 1 learned 
he had a daughter. 

"Maybe 1 can stop being so 
nervous,” he said. "You think it’s 
cheap for a girl to study in Europe? 
Crap. With the money it cost me 
1 could have started another lend- 


lease program." 

Sharon was twenty-two, a nat¬ 
ural blonde with an unusual body 
and an eaually unusual lace. She 
was tanned when 1 met her—"That 
French sun is terrificl"—and I guess 
if her blue eyes had been swim¬ 
ming pools 1 wouldn't have known 
which one to jump into. Her nose 
was small, slightly upturned, and 
1 doubted if it was necessary for 
her to use lipstick on her full, moist 
lips. Her bust couldn't have been 
less than forty inches. When we 
were introduced she was wearing a 
yellow dress, rather tight, and she 
didn't appear to have hardly any 
stomach at all. Her middle sucked 
in deep at her navel and then 
spread out into rounded hips that 
threatened to split the seams of her 
dress with every movement. 

“Daddy says you're doing fine," 
she said and the huskiness of her 
voice belonged in a bedroom. 

We were in her father's apart¬ 
ment and he had gone out to send 
a telegram. 

"It's a living,” 1 told her. 

1 shrugged. “What’s the differ¬ 
ence? You deposit money in a 
bank, not ideals. Pull that and they 
toss you into the street.” 

She crossed to the portable bar. 
“Would you care for a drink?” 

"I shouldn't." 

"It doesn’t appeal to you?" 

About two inches of her cleavage 
appealed to me. 

"Sure, 1 used to go for drinks 
but you know how it is. You don’t 
stop with one and you can lose 
faster in this racket than you can 
win. Besides, you'd tell him.” * 

“Tell him? Why should I? 
You're an adult, a healthy male, 
and he says you can stop anybody 
with either hand.” 

I finally said it didn't matter 
and she suggested vodkas and 
orange. 

"He can’t smell that, Ricky." 
"Fine.” 

We sat on the sofa and she 
talked about her stay in Europe. 
She’d hated some of the plumbing, 
the lack of heat in winter, but a 
number of beaches had intrigued 
her while she was in France. 

"You swim naked," she said. 
“And who looks at who? No one. 
You’d be lost if you kept a suit 
on." 

Believe me, I'd have been lost 
then, that second, if she had taken 
off her clothes. Lost—and if she 
had surrendered what I wished 
(Continued on page 67) 
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comebacks are rare in the rarefied 
air oi jazz. Once an artist has pass¬ 
ed beyond the fashionable, poll¬ 
winning stage, it is hard tor him 
ever to restore or duplicate the 
happy glow* ot tame first tound. Ot 
the leading figures of a generation 
ago, a lew have remained more or 
less permanently in thne public 
eye (Ellington, Goodman, Krupa); 
main are dead (Lunceford, Parker, 
Tatum, Billie Holiday); others, ig¬ 
nored by today s young fans, are 
eking out a living with varying 
degrees ot success (Ziggy Elman, 
Roy Eldridge, Eddie Condon, Jess 
Stacy). 

Only one major figure was on the 
ropes and came back to win by a 
T.K.O. after almost going down 
tor the count. Appropriately, this 
honor belongs to William Basie. 

The Basie cult, a puny and neg¬ 
ligible force in 1950, has fanned 
out in the past decade to encom¬ 
pass areas that once seemed impreg¬ 
nable. 

“Superb!” says Peter Lawford, 
whose manager once managed Basie 
and whose late brother-in-law, John 
F. Kennedy, treated guests to a 
Basie bash at the Inaugural Ball. 

“Simply smashing!” coos Princess 
Margaret Rose. 

“One more time!” cries Bette 
Davis. 

“Come back on the show* any 
time, Basie!” yells Jerry Lewis. 

Lena Horne puts it succinctly: 
“Basie isn’t just a man, or even a 
band. Basie is a way of life.” 

I liese are the typical Basie fans 
ol today. To claim that their sup¬ 
port proves the band is bigger and 
better than ever would be an over¬ 
simplification. Musically, it is con¬ 
ceded, this is a unit with standards 
largely different from those of the 
band that brought Basie to promin¬ 
ence in the late 1930s. Many ex¬ 
perts led it lacks the unique spark 
oi the crew r that stormed out of 
Kansas City. Vet commercially, and 
m terms oi communication with a 
mass public, it is enjoying a far 
greater success than the old band 
(which to some ears was the only 
mipoi taut Basie band) ever achiev¬ 
ed. 

Incredibly, four of the new 
band s albums have been on the 
Billboard best seller charts lately. 
Smatru-Basie has remained there 
almost a year. This Time By Basie : 
Hits of the 50$ and 60$ has been 


listed for six months. Ella and 
Basic , the band’s first joint LP 
with Miss Fitzgerald, is a recent 
addition, as is Li 9 1 OV Groovemakcr 
Basic. T he first two are on Reprise, 
the latter pair on Verve. With the 
exception of the Sinatra set, lor 
which Neal Hefti supplied the mu¬ 
sic, all the arrangements were writ¬ 
ten by 30-year-old Quincy Jones, 
a debonair fellow of protean gifts 
whose orchestrated blood-transfu¬ 
sions have helped build a firm new 
foundation for the Basie Estab¬ 
lishment. 

There is of course a startling dif¬ 
ference between Basie s 1938-11 fol¬ 
lowing and his 1963 retinue. The 
early Basie acolytes were youthful 
jitterbugs, the hipper jazz fans, and 
an in-group of musicians and crit¬ 
ics, including John Hammond, who 
discovered Basie. Today Hammond 
is disenchanted; the jitterbugs 
dance to rock ’n’ roll, and Basie 
plays more concerts than dances. 

“We’re not playing the kind of 
music the kids will fill up the halls 
for,” says Basie. “At a dance, it’s 
the slower melodies that bring them 
out; the older folks get together 
and reminisce while they dance.” 

The jazz intellectuals reject or 
laint-praise the present-day Basie 
before they hurry to the shrine of 
John Coltrane, Ornette Coleman or 
some other avant-garde giant. 
(“Basie’s jazz factory . . . super- 
robots . . . they create nothing, not 
even the swing they produce so 
efficiently ... the soloists have all 
been contaminated by the orches¬ 
tra’s workaday attitude.” Andre 
Hodeir.) In place of the jitterbugs 
and the critics, Basie now has Greg¬ 
ory Peck and Dorothy Kilgallen. 
I he band has moved out of the 
bull-pen ol in-group adulation to 
a vast ball park of big-city and 
smalltown musicians, Broadway 
and Hollywood and Piccadilly ce¬ 
lebrities, who are the bulk of its 
buying public. Symbolically, weeks 
at Birdland have been supplanted 
in the schedule by fortnights at 

And what ol the real diHereme 
between the bands? 

“ Hie old Basie orc hestra,” says 
John Hammond, “had the freedom 
ol a small group. Jt was relaxed; 
the new one ain’t.” (When John 
Hammond says ain t” you can 
hear the quotes around it.) “The 
old band made up head arrange¬ 
ments, set spontaneous rilfs; the 


new band has the discipline of a 
Marshall Royal, and a tight rhy¬ 
thm section, and Basie doesn’t feel 
like playing. The old band had 
great soloists like Lester Young 
and Buck Clayton . . . now' 1 love 
Frank Wess, but he doesn’t do 
enough; they’re all battened down 
in that tight sax section.” 

Says Basie: “It’s true that in the 
old days bands were built around 
soloists; but that meant that if you 
lost them, you were really in trou¬ 
ble. People would always ask, 
‘How will you manage without 
so-and-so in the band?’ So nowa¬ 
days I tell the arrangers to con¬ 
centrate on the band.” 

the orchestra's presen 'i state and 
status mark the seventh phase of 
Basie’s career as a pilot of men. 
'They can be roughly classified as 
follows: (1) Basie in KC, with a 
nine-piece band. (1 1) The great 
years of love in bloom between 
Basie and the swing era, with Pre/, 
Walter Page, Herschel Evans (all 
dead now) as well as Clayton, Dick¬ 
ie Wells, jo Jones and the other in¬ 
dividualists who lent the band at 
least half its character singers Jim¬ 
my Rushing and Helen Humes in¬ 
cluded. (3) T he interim big band, 
deprived by the Army of Jo Jones 
and Lester, changing from its earlv 
informal style to a more calculated 
pattern, and fighting the first tu¬ 
bercular symptoms ol a gasping big- 
band business. (1) The time Basie 
hit bottom. After a long slide 
downhill the big band became 
economically inoperative. In 1950, 
he* cut down to a septet that in 
dueled Buddy De Franco, Claik 
Ferry and the late Warded Gia\. 
(5) 1951 1: the struggle to leestab 
lish himsell with a new big band, 
Maishall Ro\al acting as musical 
dilector. (0) A surpiise visit liom 
success in the long, (all shape ol a 
magnetic alls impiessive singe i, Joe 
Williams, lor six \eais (1955-60) 
the* hand’s main se lling point. (7) 

I he* 1 low W ill I ie Eve r (.el Along 
Wit ho lit JoeWi Ilia ills pel loci, w hie h 
brushed the question aside m shoi t 
olde r and led to a thunderous We* 
Gel Along VVithout J oe Vei \ W el 1 
finale. This led to more liequeni 
overseas louis, film deals with (criv 
Lewis and Tony Curtis, TV break 
llirouglis, mote concert and lestival 
oilers than theie was lime* to play, 
and more financial seeuiitv than 
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“Oh, I’m not with anyone none — V m freelancing!** 


SECRET 


moise. For desert. Commander 
Bland ordered Crucians in sour 
cream, peaches flambeau, a silver 
flagon of Pommery '50, and a live 
goldfish. To complete his light 
lunch, he drank, a warm glass of 
Heinz '57, and returned to his 
secret office. 

“Have a pleasant lunch. Com¬ 
mander?” Miss Lovelyknockers 
whispered, engulfing Bland in Bal¬ 
main's Vent Vert, Caron’s Mug- 
uet, Aqua-Velva, Lentheric, Jockey 
Club, and Clorets. 

“BUUUURRRP!” he replied, 
saucily. 

M was waiting for him in Bland's 
secret office. "James," M began, 
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quickly referring to a small index 
card to make sure that was Bland's 
first name, “Eric Blomwartz Flux- 
Gingler, the world's most-wanted 
criminal genius, has just formed 
the world’s most-dangerous hood¬ 
lum organization. The world’s 
most-evil gangsters are in the Flux- 
Gingler combine. They’ve been 
recruited from Smiert Spionam, 
The Cosa Nostra, the Pittsburgh 
Syndicate, the Mafiosa, KGM, the 
Igrun, the Gestapo, KGB, the 
NKVD, the Detroit Committee, 
the Little Rock Police Force, and 
the B'nai B'rith Drum & Bugle 
Corps.” M paused dramatically. 

“Commander, you have been 
chosen to stop them. Your Jaguar 
3.4 with the Aston Martin shift. 


D.B. Ill nitro-mix injection, strok¬ 
ed Lotus Climax high-lift cams, 
and Edsel brake linings is down¬ 
stairs. In the glove compartment 
you'll find a hip flash of Mogcn 
David '63, a carton of Chesterfields, 
your autographed picture of Leslie 
Charteris, and a hypo full of curare 
that looks like a ball point pen. 
You'd best get started." 

“All right. Sir. But before I go, 
what does this vicious organization 
call itself?” 

“Glad you asked me that. Com¬ 
mander. This group calls itself the 
Society of Hate, Murder, Under¬ 
world Crime k Killing.” 

“You—you, you mean . . ." 

"Yes, Commander — SHMUCK!" 

THE END 




BASIE ____ 

Basie had ever dreamed of in his 
$21 -a-week job as leader at KC. s 
Reno Club. (His sidemen in those 
days got $18 a week; today’s Basiei- 
tes pull down anything from a com¬ 
fortable $175 to around $350 for 
ihe older inhabitants. 

Through all these seven stages, 
though there have been good and 
bad bands, strong and weak solo¬ 
ists, financial ups and downs, there 
has never been a band that was not 
happy. This singular achievement 
can be credited almost entirely to 
the casual catalyst who leads from 
the keyboard. 

“Basie always had that amazing 
way of being aware of the problems 
of sixteen guys and staying on 
friendly terms with everyone—and 
not just boss style,” says J.J. John¬ 
son, who spent almost two years 
with the band. “He radiates that 
easy personality, and even on rough 
one-nighters this can give the band 
that easy swinging feeling. The 
whole togetherness thing has a lot 
to do with the way the band 
sounds.” 

“Even at our lowest ebb,’ ac¬ 
cording to drummer Jo Jones, “we 
all thought and felt as one man. I 
was with the band fourteen years 
and not one single time did I see 
a fight.” 

“Basie is the ideal leader," says 
guitarist Freddie Green, the band’s 
oldest retainer (March 1937 to 
date). And Harry (Sweets) Edison, 
the 1937-50 sideman whom Basie 
lately has been trying to lure back 
into the trumpet section, says, 
“Basie was always so tactful that 
no matter what went wrong, he 
would never let things get to the 
point where anyone in the band 
wouldn’t feel like playing.” 

Marshall Royal, known in the 
band as The Burgomeister, ob¬ 
serves, “Basie never wants to fire 
himself.” 

"Basie feels the guys in the band 
are working with him, not for him," 
says road manager Henry Snorgrass. 
“He’d just as soon ride a bus with 
the guys as take the plane. Some of 
the fellows take advantage of his 
easy-going nature, but as a rule 
he gets results from the way he 
treats them.” 

Teddy Reig, who has supervised 
many of Basie’s LPs, sums it up: 
“I don’t think he has an enemy in 
the world.” 

Basie’s lack of pretention as a 
leader overlaps into other areas. 


As a musician he is well known for 
his reluctance to read music, his 
lack of interest in featuring him¬ 
self as a pianist, and his mastery 
of the art of keyboard understate¬ 
ment. "He seems to have an in¬ 
stinctive knowledge of just what 
is right and when to say it,” Fred¬ 
die Green once told Down Beat 
reporter Barbara Gardner. “The 
smoothness of his entrances for 
solos and the quiet, logical way he 
gets out of the way for the next 
guy ... it's comfortable working 
for Basie, never tense or strained.” 

An investigation of his past re¬ 
veals that Basie, who will celebrate 
his sixtieth birthday next August 
21, was not always so bashful. His 
first medium was no less bombas¬ 
tic a vehicle than the drums, which 
he played briefly as a youth in Red 
Bank, N. J. An only child to all 
intents (a brother died in infancy), 
Basie studied the piano with his 
mother but his schooling was large¬ 
ly empirical. Gigging in New 
York and New Jersey, he . played 
for singers, in small combos of the 
early 1920s, and in touring vaude¬ 
ville units such as Katie Krappin 
and Her Kids, one of the Keith 
circuit’s big acts in 1923. 

An early friend of Fats Waller, 
whose place he took in the Krap¬ 
pin troupe, he learned through 
Fats a smattering of stride piano 
and pipe organ techniques. Early 
records with Bennie Moten’s band 
reveal a fast-moving style that Basie 
rarely summons the energy or tech¬ 
nique to put into action today. 

The association with Pender- 
gast’s Kansas City was entirely ac¬ 
cidental. A show in which he was 
working was stranded there. “So 
we had no show and no loot and 
no job. I landed a gig in a silent 
movie theatre; this was in 1928. 
After a while I joined Walter 
Page's Blue Devils; then when they 
broke up Walter and I worked with 
Moten from 1929 until April 1935, 
when Bennie died.” . 

Contrary to the often-printed 
legend, Basie did not assume lead¬ 
ership of the Moten band. “Buster 
Moten, Bennie’s brother, who 
played accordion, took the band 
over, and I only stayed with it a 
week after Bennie died. Then I 
got a call from the Reno Club in 
Kansas. City, They were using a 
five piece group there and wanted 
me to bring in one of my own. I 
said I’d like to have nine men, so 
the boss said okay.” 

Glamorous though the Reno 
seems in historic retrospect, at least 


one observer, dropping in there 
with Louis Armstrong at the time 
of Basie’s incumbency, was obtuse 
enough to find very little pleasure 
in an inspection of the Basie bands 
birth pangs. "Though the band 
plays all night long,” he wrote, “it 
is quite impossible to judge it. 1 
had never before in my life heard 
orchestrated and rehearsed music 
played in such an unbelievable 
establishment . . . the place prac¬ 
tically knocks you back as you 
walk in, but you have time to ob¬ 
serve the band seated in a sort of 
painted shell, which cramps the 
men together most uncomfortably. 
Louis and 1 arrived in the middle 
of the show. An enormous woman, 
wearing a tiny straw hat, was sing¬ 
ing and dancing, but few people 
were looking or listening. Later I 
heard sounds that indicated the 
band has put in some hard work, 
has some advance orchestrations 
by Basie and deserves real recog¬ 
nition. Those who have heard 
Basie on the air assure me the 
band is terrific; but for the life 
of me I could make no decision.” 

The unobservant observer who 
thought Basie wrote “orchestra¬ 
tions,” and couldn’t hear the music 
for the smoke-filled room, was a 
tin-eared visitor from Britain 
named Leonard Feather, reporting 
in the Oct. 3, 1936 issue of the 
London Melody Maker. 

Happily, there were less insensi¬ 
tive ears at work. John Hammond, 
the expert responsible for the ele¬ 
vation to prominence of Benny 
Goodman, Billie Holiday and 
Teddy Wilson, had been driving 
through the area a short time be¬ 
fore, and had caught one of the 
band’s Sunday night radio shows 
via a small local station on his car 
radio. 

This turned out to be the most 
auspicious audition in broadcast 
history. Hammond was perceptive 
enough to find, beyond the en¬ 
semble’s roughness and instability, 
a freshness of concept and dynam¬ 
ism of delivery unlike anything yet 
heard in jazz, in the East. (It was 
on one of these broadcasts that an 
untitled blues arrangement evolved 
which was named by a radio an¬ 
nouncer, who glanced at his watch 
and called it One O’Clock Jump.) 

Willard Alexander, who had 
helped steer the Benny Goodman 
band to its swing pinnacle, was 
brought into the picture by Ham¬ 
mond., (Alexander -was then an 
agent for MCA; today he has his 
(Continued on page 50) 
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It's hard to believe that a 
sultry looking girl like 
Angel Webster could 
come from one of the 
coldest spots in the 
United States. Thirty 
below zero when Angel's 
in town 7 Nevertheless, the 
fact remains that frigid 
Bismarck. North Dakota 
is her hometown. But not 
for long. Angel is now 
enroute to the warm and 
sunny clime of Hollywood 















where she has 
already been 
signed to a movie 
contract with one 
of the studios. 

How. you may ask, 
did they ever find 
her beneath all that 
snow? It's easy, 
they didn't. A pro¬ 
ducer spotted her 
while she was per¬ 
forming in summer 
stock in Chicago. 
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Our angel is very 
active in little 
theatre groups 
throughout the 
midwest. 
But the truth 
of the matter 
remains that 
Angel loves the 
cold weather. She 
delights in 
sleeping nude 
with all the 
windows wide 
open. Also, 
she adores 
cold showers! 
To coin a cliche, 
cold hands- 
warm heart. 
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A 

CALL GIRL 
SPEAKS 
ABOUT 
THE 

JERKIEST 


There are 57 unsavorv varieties of johns — and most qualify as superlative jerks! 


Editor's Note: For obvious reasons, 
the author of this article— a lovely 
26 -year-old blonde who is one of 
Sew York’s more successful call- 
girls—prefers to remain anonymous. 

so, okay. My phone ringi. I an¬ 
swer it. 

'‘Hello," I say—and wait I'm 
careful—very careful. In my busi¬ 
ness, you never know who may 
have had a bright idea and put a 
tap on your line or set up some 
cluck of a stoolie to call and talk 
you into a 90-day jail-house jolt 

"Hiya, baby I" a lushed up male 
voice stans to babble. "This is Ed— 
Ed Brown. I just got into town, 
and I’m hotter than a firecracker. 
I want you to come over to my 
hotel right away. Ill give you 
$100 if you’ll . . " 1 

It’s no use trying to shot him up. 
He'* going to run off at the mouth 
and recue all the clinical details 
and descriptions of just exactly 
what he wants me to do for that 
hundred bucks. If anyone’s listen¬ 
ing in on the line, he’ll get a su¬ 
iting earful of four-letter words 
and a short course in the sex-de¬ 
sires of the half-stewed All-Ameri¬ 
can male. 

Sure. I could tell Ed Brown t h»t 
he’s got the wrong number and 
slam down the recc im . But he's an 
eld—and a steady-customer. If I 
cm him qff, he'll get insulted and 


be as sore as a boil. Then I'll be 
out a hundred-buck date—to say 
nothing of the business I’d lose 
when he made trips to town in the 
future. 

There’s nothing I can do about 
Ed Brown but let him yap and 
drool his way through his cata¬ 
logue of kicks—and hope that no 
vice-squad dick is tuning in on the 
conversation. 

Natch. I make a date with Ed. I 
meet him in his hotel room and 
make sure that he gets what he 
wants. 1 take his promised hun¬ 
dred—and, as usual, manage to con 
him out of an extra ten for cab 
fare and luck money. 

But none of this means that 1 
have any use for the yuk—because 
I certainly don’t. In my book, he’s 
an A-Number-One shnook. And 
I’m not alone. As far as any girl 
in the racket is conce r ned, the Ed 
Brown type is high on the list of 
characters who qualify as the Jerk¬ 
ies! Johns. 

Believe me, there are plenty of 
them. Good johns are sometimes 
hard to find. An awful lot of guys 
who pay to play are revolving jerks. 
They’re jerks no matter how you 
look at them. 

Of course, each girl who is—to 
coin a phrase—a professional pur¬ 
veyor of pleasure has her own pet 
peeves and peculiarities. Each nas 
her own private categories of male 


types that make her cringe and 
wish that she was cut out to work 
in Macy’s basement for sixty bucks 
a week. 

For example, some girls loathe 
fat johns. Others have to take a 
double dose of Mothersill’s before 
they’re able to give a convincing 
rformance with anything-for-a- 
lly-laugh travelling salesman 
types. Yet others verge on the 
screaming meemies whenever they 
have to play mortar-and-pestle 
games with characters who have 
had one drink too many. 

But these are individual dislikes. 
What I’m talking about are the 
types of men that all call-girls 
agree—right across the board—are 
the jerkiest of johns. 

Maybe it would make more sense 
if I started with basics—by accen¬ 
tuating the positive, as it were. 
Somebody once said that the best 
rule for getting along with women 
was to always treat a whore like a 
duchess and a duchess like a whore. 

Now, although I sell what most 
women give away or trade for a 
dinner and a couple of drinks, I 
don’t particularly like being called 
a whore. And, I aon’t have any idea 
of how duchesses prefer to be 
treated. I never met a duchess in 
my life. I did know the wife of an 
Italian Prince once; she was a lez 
and the way she preferred to be 
treated wasn’t for real—but that's 
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another story. 

Aside from such trivialities, the 
rule is a good one. After all, a call- 
girl is still a woman—and she'll go 
all out for any guy who makes tne 
least effort to treat her like one. 
There are plenty of johns who 
don't. They act as though the girls 
they ring up for a trampoline ses¬ 
sion were nothing more than in¬ 
cidental props—or maybe like 
hunks of kleenex into which they 
can blow their noses and then toss 
away. 

I’ve been in the business of do¬ 
ing what comes most naturally on 
a cash-and-carry basis for quite a 
while. I know that every girl who 
makes her living horizontally will 
tie herself into knots—literally and 
figuratively—for any guy who treats 
her like a half-way human being. 

1 also know that all girls in the 
racket agree on which kinds of 
johns rate as ierkiest. 

Among the dopiest are the types 
who ask those classic questions: 

“What's a girl like you doing in 
this business?’’ 

"How did you get started in this 
racket?” 

“Wouldn’t you like to go straight 
—you know, get a legitimate job?” 

Any john over the age of 18 who 
springs these on a girl is immedi¬ 
ately tabbed, tagged and flagged 
as a complete juk, a prize patsy 
who is ripe and simply begging 
to be taken. 

Oh, he’ll get answers, all right— 
the wildest and wackiest yarns a 
gal can spin off the top of her head. 
Depending on how she feels at 
the moment, she’ll improvise a 
tear-jerking tale that'll have him 
weeping all over the sheets or, if 
she’s feeling bitchy, she’ll cook up 
a sick-sick-sick version that will 
have the john dashing to the near¬ 
est basin so he can upchuck his 
breakfast, lunch and dinner. 

But then all johns who have a 
mania for asking personal ques¬ 
tions—and there are 57 unsavory 
varieties of them—qualify as super¬ 
lative jerks. 

"Hey, tell me something—how 
do you dames take care of your¬ 
selves?” 

“Are you sure you’re okay—that 
there’s nothing wrong with you, 
baby?” 

"How many guys . . .?” 

These are just a few samples of 
the questions that get a girl’s back 
up even when she’s lying on it. 

Call-girls take care of themselves 
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in just the same ways as the johns* 
wives do when they're cheating on 
their husbands—at least, that’s the 
answer every girl in the racket 
would just love to give. 

Then, how much of a yuk can 
a yuk be? If there was anything 
"wrong” with a girl, she sure as 
hell wouldn't admit it to a client— 
so that query is nothing but a 
gratuitous insult. 

As for that "How many guys?" 
bit—well, who keeps count? Be¬ 
sides, since when is a retail cus¬ 
tomer entitled to ask a wholesaler 
about his—or her—trade secrets? 

however, so much for the Quiz 
Kids, the nosey shnooks who think 
that their dough gives them the 
right to play Twenty Questions be¬ 
fore, during and after their bouncy- 
bouncy session. There are plenty 
of other categories of prize jerks. 
Among them is the all-too-familiar 
clown who would like to have you 
believe that he’s really a king- 
sized Casanova back home and that 
he’s got a million and one women 
flipping over him. 

"Believe me, kid, if I wasn't a 
stranger in town, I wouldn’t have 
to hire a pro like you,” is the loud¬ 
mouthed Lotharios line. “Back 
home, or in any town where I’m 
known, I get more than I can 
handle for free. Why, I've had 
dames . . .’’ 

And so on and on. 

This species of jerk isn’t fooling 
anyone. He’s always the type who 
couldn't make out if he was the 
only male in the nymphomaniac's 
section of the Women's House of 
Detention. No woman with less 
than three heads would let him get 
within touching distance unless she 
was a pro—and he laid the cash on 
the line in advance. 

An equally obnoxious variety of 
john is another loud mouth. His 
pitch is that he’s the greatest thing 
that ever slid in between a set of 
sheets. To hear him tell it—and 
when you’ve got one of these yuks 
on the string, you'll get an earful 
—he’s a satyr and what he doesn’t 
know about sex isn't worth know¬ 
ing. 

“Baby, I’ve had dames tell 
»» 

me . . . 

The creep must know an awful 
lot of women who are liars. A hun¬ 
dred times out of a hundred, the 
john w'ho talks like this is a dud, 
a washout—a complete flop who 
should stay home and order a do- 
it-yourself kit. 

Also ranking high on any jerk- 


iest-johns roster are several species 
of so-called males, all more or less 
related to each other. First among 
them is the scared-rabbit creep. 

This is the character who al¬ 
ways gives a phoney name and 
treats a girl like a cross between' 
Lucrezia Borgia and Typhoid 
Mary. He sneaks you into his hotel 
room. He has only the exact 
amount he's agreed to pay; he al¬ 
ways puts the rest of his money 
into the hotel safe because he is 
afraid that he might get rolled or 
have his pocket picked. 

Precautions? The scared-rabbit 
takes — and uses — a hundred of 
them. The window shades are al¬ 
ways closed. His wallet is always 
hidden away—he’s afraid the girl 
might find out his real name and 
blackmail him. He makes her strip 
down and inspects her the way a 
livestock-show judge will inspect a 
heifer, looking for any flaws, bumps 
or bruises. Only when he’s satisfied 
that there are no outward signs of 
anything that he might catch does 
this yuk whip into the bathroom. 

I guess it isn't surprising that this 
type of creep is always the one who 
insists on playing games that come 
right out of a case-book on ab¬ 
normal psychology. The frightened 
bunny almost always turns into a 
pig when he finally gets down to 
cases. Afterwards, he can’t get rid 
of you fast enough. 

This jerk’s second cousin is the 
Remorseful Romeo. This is also a 
citizen who like to wallow in off¬ 
beat and way-out forms of sexercise, 
but he becomes an emotional bas¬ 
ket-case the minute he’s through 
having his fun. 

“My God, I don’t know why I 
did it!" he wails. Sometimes, he 
holds his head—usually bald—be¬ 
tween his hands. At other times, he 
iles out of the sack and waddles— 
e’s also usually fat-across the 
room to get his wallet. He’s back 
a couple of seconds later—and it’s 
snapshot time. 

"Look-look at these,” he wheez¬ 
es, his sausage-shaped fingers dig¬ 
ging photos out of the wallet. 
"See—I’ve got a great wife, a beau¬ 
tiful wife, and three wonderful 
kids. If they ever found out that 
I did things like this . . .” 

In the meantime, he’s shoved the 
snaps into your hands. You ve got 
to look at them. All you can do is 
grunt and nod. You can’t tell him 
the truth—that his wife is a hor¬ 
rible battle-axe and his kids look 
like slack-jawed monsters. 
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“Don’t vou think I’m a rat-a 
real heel? ’ the Remorseful Romeo 
alwavs groans. “Me, a guy with a 
family like that messing around in a 
hotel room with a girl like you .. 

Sure. You’d like to wrap the near¬ 
est table-lamp around his head, but 
you don’t. You just make discreet 
noises—which could mean anything 
-and the yuk will always slip you 
an extra ten or twenty for luck 
while vou’re getting dressed. 

Oh.’ves. One more thing the Re¬ 
morseful Romeo type will always 
do. |ust about the time you've 
reached the door and are on your 
wav out. he’ll invariably clear his 
throat. 

“Uh-that is." he’ll stammer. 
“Will it be okay if I call you the 
next time I’m in town?" 

there ark other identifiable types 
in the same family as the scared 
rabbit and the Remorseful Romeo. 
There’s the jerk who agrees to a 
price over the telephone and then 
tries to shave it down after the girl 
gets to his room. Then there’s the 
heel who tries to stretch a short 
i.ick into an all-night stand. And, 
last but not least, there’s that orize 
cluck ol all, the guy who falls in 
love every time he llounders around 
on a mattress. 

Generally-but by no means al- 
ways-this jerky john has half a 
load on. He’s lushed—and he’s 
maudlin. 

“1 love you, baby,’ he mumbles. 
“I’m really nuts about you . . .’’ 

Nothing will make a pro cringe 
more than this line. Not that she 
gives that much of a damn for her¬ 
self-but she can imagine how 
many women the yuk has conned 
here and there, anil how many he’s 
messed up in one way or another 
as a result. 

This is by no means the only 
species of lush who makes every 
call-girl’s JJ list. The noisy drunk 
is universally despised—not only be¬ 
cause lie’s a pest and a bore, but 
because lie can cause trouble. If he 
gets too loud, lie’ll attract atten¬ 
tion. The next thing he—or the girl 
he’s with-knows, the management 
is sending the house-dick up to the 
room or the neighbors are calling 
die cops. At best, house-dicks ana 
cops mean a girl has got to pay off 
exit a. At worst, they mean that 
she's going to be hauled in on a 
murals charge. 

Another variety of drunk that is 
the bane ol the pro's existence is 
the all-ol-a-sudden sadist. Sure. 
Some girls are willing to take what* 


ever a sadist wants to dish out- 
provided he pays the extra tariff 
and especially provided the ar¬ 
rangements have been made ahead 
ol lime. 

You see, some girls don’t go lor 
rough stull at all-not at any price. 
They’ll turn down any dates with 
creeps who want to work them over 
with whips, belts or whatever. The 
hip sadist knows enough to check 
with the girl he calls belore he 
makes a date. 

Not so the heel who says noth¬ 
ing, then gets himself tanked up on 
booze while waiting for the girl to 
come around to his place. Once 
she’s there, gets undressed and into 
bed, the creep is all over her with 
his belt, suspenders-or even his 
shoe-heels or a clothevhanger. 

Now what the hell can a girl do 
in a situation like that? The an¬ 
swer is nothing—or at least, not 
very much. 

If she screams for help, it's the 
house*deteciive or police routine 
all over again—and all the john 
has to tell the private dick or the 
Law is that she’s a pro. He’s let of! 
-and she’s dragged down to the 
local precinct station. 

K the girl tries to grab her clothes 
and run, the chances are six-two- 
and-cven that the frustrated louse 
will make one of those "anony¬ 
mous" calls to the cops and give 
them her name and phone number. 

There’s really notning much she 
can do but take her lumps, let the 
creep get his kicks—and nope that 
she won't be too badly banged up 
in the process. 

Some varieties of masochists arc 


almost as much of a problem to 
the pro. These arc the characters 
who get their biggest kicks from 
yelling at the lop of their lungs 
when they’re getting the treatment 
they beg-and pay—for. Here again, 
it s a matter of noise—noise that 
can bring trouble on the double. 

the species of vi ks I’ve listed are 
the most common types of Jerkiest 
Johns. I've encountered more than 
a few of each variety myself since 
I’ve been in the business. And so 
has every other pro who's been in 
the racket for any length of time. 

These types of johns are not only 
jerks—they re suckers as well, awful 
suckers. Because they’re such re¬ 
pulsive shnooks, pros make a point 
of taking them for all they’re 
worth. The jerks always get charged 
the mosi-and they get the least 
in return for their money. 

A pro can either give an inspired 
performance, or she can just go 
through the motions. The john 
who shows that lie’s a regular guy 
will get plenty of bonuses and ex¬ 
tras—all enthusiastically provided 
at no extra cost. 

It’s all very simple. No call girl 
really experts to he treated like a 
duchess. She doesn't even expect 
to be treated like a lady. All she 
wants front a john is that lie treat 
her like a woman-ami a human 
being. 

Any guy who is smart enough— 
and man enough—h> do that will 
make out like a bandit. He’ll not 
only slay olf (he jerkiest john list- 
hut once in awhile, he'll even find 
himself on the (rce-listl the end 
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The obvious pun here would be to say June is bustin' out all over so we re 
saying it—and we really don't think Rodgers and Hammerstem would object 
to our borrowing their Oklahoma song title lor this June 

June Palmer, is. in tact as lar removed from Oklahoma m age as she is 
in distance She is Irom London England to be exact There she works as a 
hostess m one of the exclusive men s clubs Because of the late hours she 
keeps at the dub she sleeps most of the sunny hours away In fact, lolling around in bed has become one 
of her favcnte pastimes Her bedroom is equipped with a stereo stacked with records and bookcases filled 
with classics and current novels This is the easy way out but who could blame her for living the lazy life 
Her pe* passions are in the realms of jazz recordings by Gillespie novels by Harold Robbins, fresh cut 
f'Owers and —men In her own words. I |Olly well do dig them!' 
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by TED MARK 


THE 

CRABGRASS 

IS 

ALWAYS 

GREENER 


"si rf i KNOW Jim Danvers; we've 
been following each other around 
the shloch magazine held for years.” 
Sieve Golden didn’t usually tell 
that particular kind of lie* and he 
wouldn’t have now if he hadn't 
been so intent on seducing June 
Radcliftc. 

Mrs. Jerome Radcliffe that is, 
wile, mother, and possessor ol the 
sexiest legs to come down Steve’s 
branch of the Gong Island sub¬ 
urban pike since the pair he'd fol¬ 
lowed to the altar ten marital strife- 
marked years ago. June was one of 
those intense young housewives 
who, when they reach their mid¬ 


twenties, quite suddenly become 
aware that their lives have nar- 
row'ed down to dishes, diapers and 
twice-a-week sex patterns with their 
husbands and who react to the 
knowledge with a conscious effort 
to enlarge their horizons to include 
literature, philosophy, the arts and 
politics—all of which somehow take 
on erotic implications in the light 
of modern woman's allegiance to 
Freud and her identification of 
boredom with sexual frustration. 
Physically, June was a taut bow¬ 
string of a female, given to tennis, 
swimming and horseback riding. 
She was slender, small-bosomed 


and lean-hipped, but most men 
didn’t notice this. What they did 
notice was her legs, and the high¬ 
checkboned, moist-lipped, aye-eyed 
promise of a face w r hicn was topped 
with an unruly mass ol curls that 
seemed to say this girl was a wild 
one. 

It was this, plus the subdued 
comc-on air which was a part of her 
personality, which had attracted 
Steve to June w’hen she and her 
husband moved into the neighobr- 
hood. That was a year before the 
conversation concerning Jim Dan¬ 
vers had brought forth the lie, and 
(Continued on page 63) 
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A 

WOMAN'S 

BEST 

ACCESSORY 

ISA 

WELL-DRESSED 

MAN 

Fashions by 

ANDY PALLACK 





The newest fashion look to come off the designing tables is the ‘X-Line.’ 

It is a single breasted one button suit with slant flap pockets and side 
vents. All trousers shown here are pleatless dacks style. 


Andy Pallack, foremost clothier of the stars and V.I.P.s is pictured at left 
in one of his own creations the 'Sir Hampton' sport jacket. Fully belted with 
outside patch and flap pocket this three-button style jacket is complete 
with notched lapels and side vents. 




El torrero sports the Spanish look called Duque’—and from the look in 
the lady s eyes—quite handsomely. This suit is a single breasted high two- 
button style. It has no outside breast pocket. The jacket is complete with 
a rope sleeve, semi peaked lapel and slant flap pockets. 
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The look of the above suit is vedd 
It has a single breasted two-button 
This style has an outside breast p< 






St George' is the name of this traditional ivy league style suit. 

It has flap pockets, a center vent, and outside breast pocket. The trousers 
are pleatless with belt loops. 

All suits on these pages retail for about tlOO. Mr. PaOack’s sport picket retails for about tTS. 

*?"!?*?* a< *?• i Kaufman. Washington. D. C .; Mannie Walker. New York City; Turner Brothers. Chicago. 
Iinnoia, CnmpQf u a, boa Any r Ira and other fine atoree. 

The lady's slacks are by Mr. Thomson. 
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lx m-.s annoni- know where I <.m Imv .1 “Secret Pal’s (.ml 
with a lx>ml> in it? Because 1 want to send one to tin¬ 
man who edits movies lot TV. Non know, the guv who 
decides where the plot pauses and tlie sidling begins. 
()\ei the sears since television's both. I hair br<<>me 
adjusted to seeing plots piecemeal, and 1 guess it is 
only fail to permit the people who are paving lot the 
channel-time to tr\ and get some monev back lot their 
efforts, but can’t that man with the splicing kit think 
a moment before he inserts commercial messages smack 
into 1I10 middle of the movie action? 

It would not be so bad if these abrupt intei|>olations 
didn't make a kind of sequential sense That is. il the 
White Rain (iirl |M>ps up in the middle ol “Sahara,” 
you know she doesn’t fndong, but most of the time there 
is not enough disparity in theme to warn von that a 
pilch has started, and—well, it's muddling And some¬ 
times, which is worse*, it’s not muddling until far too 
late. Such as in examples like— 


or Ebemzer Scrooge is a White Tornado! /by John Michael 










The Bad Seed 

lMile Rhoda Penmark, having just set fire to the jani¬ 
tor. goes to the piano and begins to practice a cute 
little Frcmh tune, her nimble fingers producing a 
sparkling melody in counterpoint to his shrieks of 
agony, and a man asks us, “When your child is ready 
for college, will college be ready for //er?“ 

The Man In The Iron Mask 

Philip of Gascony, long-last twin brother of the despotic 
I-onis. King of France, is—to keep his identity secret— 
imprisoned in the Bastille, his proof-of-claim-to-the* 
throne features locked behind a cruelly heavy iron 
mask. Taunted and flogged by his jailers, he staggers 
to the mock-throne the sadistic king has had left in the 
tell, and sits carefully, his neck barely able to support 
the crushing weight of the insidious mask he cannot 
remove, through whose metal jaws he is barely able to 
take nourishment. “Can’t (Continued on page 71) 
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own office and still books Basie.) 
With Hammond's help the band 
was soon enlarged to include three 
trombones, a fourth saxophonist 
and vocalist Jimmy Rushing. 

The first major job was at the 
Grand Terrace in Chicago, one of 
those gaudy pseudo-Cotton clubs 
that proliferated in the 1930s. 
"They had us playing the Poet and 
Peasant overture as our big show 
number," Basie recalls ruefully. 
This first step into the quasi-big 
time was a fiasco: "We never had 
a chance to display ourselves prop¬ 
erly. Soon after, we moved on to 
New York and had a rough time at 
the Roseland Ballroom: but the 
manager there at least believed in 
what we wanted to do, and stuck 
with us.” 

The band cut its first records in 
New York January 22, 1937. Lester 
(Prez) Young was featured in 
Roseland Shuffle, Buck Clayton in 
Swingin’ at the Daisy Chain, Rush¬ 
ing in a new pop song called Pen¬ 
nies from Heaven and Basie, in a 
Waller mood, on Fats’ Honey¬ 
suckle Rose. 

The informality of the band in 
those days was like nothing that 
exists in any present day jazz or¬ 
chestra. "When I first joined him,” 
says Sweets Edison, "we had maybe 
six arrangements in the whole li¬ 
brary. Now I was starting to make a 
career out of music and I wanted 
to learn and study and read all I 
could. But this band kept on play¬ 
ing and playing and I never knew 
where I was at. Finally I said, ‘Hey, 
Basie, where’s the music?’ And he 
answered, ’What’s the matter? 
You’re playing, aren’t you?’ So I 
said, ’Yes, but I want to know what 
I'm playing.’ And then I said, 
’When the band ends, I don’t know 
what note to hit.’ 

"Then Basie told me, ’Look. If 
you hit a note tonight and it 
sounds right, just play that same 
note tomorrow!’ ” 

It never could have happened 
in the class of '63. 

Nevertheless, the Plan Ahead 
policy has never made serious in¬ 
roads in the Basie design for living. 
"A few months ago,” says Benny 
Carter, “I got a call from New 
York on a Friday. It was Teddy 
Reig, telling me Basie would be in 
Hollywood Tuesday and would 
like to make some records. So 
over the weekend I had to compose 
and arrange all the originals for 
an entire album. Sure enough, we 
.50 


cut it Tuesday and Wednesday, 
with the band reading the music 
for the first time. But everything 
went off fine.” 

Basie in many ways is a conserva¬ 
tive at heart. Jazz to him is music 
that swings. His ear responds to 
the complexities of today’s atonal- 
ists and faroutniks in much the 
same way Jimmy Durante might 
react to a reading of James Joyce. 
Even bebop, the avant-gardist jazz 
of the '40s, took years to make 
much headway in his ranks, though 
by the early 1950s he had no choice; 
every young jazzman available to 
join the band had been drenched 
in the Gillespie-and-Parker tradi¬ 
tion. For years he did very little 
with Thad Jones’ relatively com¬ 
plex arrangements: eventually he 
built up a tolerance or perhaps an 
understanding, and, by the time 
Thad quit last year, the band was 
using them often. 

For all Basie’s disavowal of the 
cult of the individual, the past 
decade has produced a long list 
of important talents. It was saxo¬ 
phonist Frank Wess who started 
a trend in 1954 by doubling on 
flute, an instrument then almost 
entirely unused in jazz. Wess and 
Frank Foster, another fluent and 
highly emotional tenor soloist, 
both are excellent arrangers. Eric 
Dixon, currently the third featured 
soloist on tenor, is also a skillful 
flutist. Marshall Royal, the only 
old-school homman left, plays ma¬ 
ture, pretty alto in the Benny Car¬ 
ter tradition and, from time to 
time, a surprisingly funky clarinet 
solo. Charlie Fowlkes, the anchor 
man on baritone, has shown him¬ 
self potentially the equal of Elling¬ 
ton’s Harry Carney in his too-rare 
solos. 

The brass section has undergone 
considerable revamping. At this 
writing it includes A1 Aarons, Son¬ 
ny Cohn, “Fip” Ricard and Don 
Rader on trumpets, Henry Coker, 
Grover Mitchell and Bill Hughes 
on trombones. The most important 
brass men of the 1950s (Joe New¬ 
man, Snoogy Young, Thad Jones, 
Benny Powell, A1 Grey) have all 
departed. The rhythm section has 
Basie, Freddie Green, Sonny Payne 
on drums, and bassist Buddy Cat¬ 
lett. There has been no singer with 
the band lately. Though Basie says 
he is in the market for a good 
prospect, male or female, he is in 
no hurry. 

The present personnel is not one 
of maximum strength, but Basie is 
reluctant to admit it even to him¬ 


self. Basie, in fact, never speaks 
negatively of any musician or or¬ 
chestra. If he can’t say something 
sincerely warm, he’ll change the 
subject or find a diplomatic cir¬ 
cumlocution. He reserves his fond¬ 
est words for Duke Ellington, of 
whom he has remained in awe for 
35 years. "When you’re talking 
about bands, there’s two kinds; one 
is Duke, the other is all the rest. 
He’s the boss; he’ll get my vote 
forever.” 

basie (whom his friends call Bill 
or Base, never Count) is a curious 
mixture of raucously rooting gam¬ 
bler, courteous social mixer and 
conventional suburbanite. Some 
observers feel that his happiest mo¬ 
ments nowadays are spent at Holly¬ 
wood Park or Aqueduct, pulling 
for a long shot on which he has 
impulsively staked the final $50 
from his pocket. As a horse player, 
Basie makes up a doggedness what 
he lacks in luck. ("Still,” says 
Sweets, “he’s been luckier than me, 
and I’m the one that started him 
off, back in 1940, by taking him to 
Belmont Park. 1 read the racing 
forms, Basie doesn’t; he operates 
on hunches.” 

At home, Basie indulges in a few 
simple pleasures: playing his own 
Hammond organ, watching his be¬ 
loved Yankees on televjsion, or 
trying to figure out why the train 
was derailed on a model railroad 
track in the basement of his attrac¬ 
tive Long Island home. A swim¬ 
ming pool was appended to the 
house a couple of years ago, but 
Basie is athletically disinclined. 
Freddie Green, a member of the 
band's softball team when it chal¬ 
lenged the Jimmie Lunceford band 
to a game in Central Park many 
years ago, recalls that Lester 
Young was the Basie team’s only 
pitcher and that Basie sulked on 
the side-lines until his men grudg¬ 
ingly let him play shortstop. After 
he had thrown his first ball, not to 
first base but directly to the dug- 
out, it was mutually agreed that 
his ballplaying career was over. He 
has also been seen at home from 
time to time making futile practice 
motions with a putter; golf is an¬ 
other of his unsports. 

Basie is inclined to be vague, 
absentminded and impractical. He 
lets his wife do most of the driving, 
he knows how to w’ind a clock but 
it is doubtful that he could change 
a tire. "One thing you can be sure 
of on the road with Basie.” Snor- 
grass once remarked. "Base won t 
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know where he’s going, who he’s 
playing for, or how to get there. 
And yet he’s observant; sometimes 
when you think his mind’s a mile 
away, you’ll find out later from 
some chance remark that he was 
digging everything that went on.” 

Basie can recall an isolated event 
from the past more readily than 
the name of the joint he played 
last night. Inscribing a program 
for a patron at an Oklahoma dance 
date, he remarked, “Didn’t I meet 
you at the Grand Terrace in 1937, 
the night of that big rainstorm?" 
They had not met in the 15-year 
interim. 

By far the most dynamic member 
of the Basie menage is Mrs. Basie, 
nee Catherine Morgan of Colum¬ 
bus, Ohio, former exotic dancer 
(Princess Aloha), occasional singer 
(Luncefords band), and once the 
star of a vaudeville show in which 
Basie was an unknown pianist. 
They were married in 1942 and 
the union, which produced a 
daughter, Diane, has successfully 
survived a couple of front-paged 
summer storms. The plumply at¬ 
tractive and socially zealous Mrs. 
Basie, mayor of the interracial 
Queens community in which she 
lives, is constantly cm the run, 
whether to a mayors’ conference in 
Hawaii or a dance held in Holly¬ 
wood by the Rinky Dinks, a Negro 
women’s social club with which she 
has long worked closely. She has 
done a great deal of valuable char¬ 
ity work and is on more com¬ 
mittees than Basie's band has ar¬ 
rangements. Her outspoken, volu¬ 
ble and vivacious personality is the 
perfect foil for the Basie laissez- 
faire. 

Though Catherine arranged to 
become Joe Williams' manager 
when he quit the band to go out 
as a single, she has never inter¬ 
fered with the running of the or¬ 
chestra itself and does not often 
travel with the band when it is on 
tour, which even today is at least 
75 per cent of the time. 

When he broke up the first big 
band in 1950 Basie might have ar¬ 
ranged for a simpler life, off the 
road. Why did he soon start a 
group again in the dying embers 
of the swing era’s big band con¬ 
flagration? ”1 guess,” he says, “I’m 
just simple. There wasn’t much else 
I could do. In the small group I 
had to do too much playing any¬ 
way. Besides, 1 always did like 
the sound of that big band around 
me.” 

It was during his year on the 


road with the septet that Basie had 
his first brush with Crow jim. A 
Mississippi-minded movie man who 
had signed the combo, along with 
Billie Holiday, for a two-reeler, 
insisted that Basie's white clarinet¬ 
ist, Buddy De Franco, be used on 
the sound track only, while Mar¬ 
shall Royal went through the vis¬ 
ual motions on camera. To com¬ 
pound his crime the producer gave 
top billing in the short not to 
Basie, not to Miss Holiday, but to 
a preposterous butterball of pre- 
teen precocity called Sugar Chile 
Robinson! Basie's flirtations with 
Hollywood have been less than 
triumphant. He was given short 
shrift in Crazy House, a trashy 
1933 musical, and a fair break in 
Jerry Lewis’ Cinderfella a couple 
of years ago. In November 1963, 
Alexander sold him for the Tony 
Curtis-Natalie Wood picture Sex 
and the Single Girl, in which the 
band was promised much more 
than a throwaway appearance. 

Revenge-motivated reverse racial 
prejudice, now prevalent in some 
jazz circles, has never been a part 
of Basie's Make-up. Whites have 
figured in his musical world since 
1940, when he recorded with the 
Benny Goodman Septet. His side- 
men have included Georgia Auld, 
A1 Porcino, Johnny Mandel and 
most recently the young ex-Woody 
Herman trumpeter Don Rader. He 
has also been trying to hire an as¬ 
tonishing 17-year-old bassist whom 
he heard last year in Denmark. 

The most important non-Negro 
musical role in the Basie band has 
been that of Neal Hefti, who ar¬ 
ranged Neal’s Deal for the septet 
in 1950, Little Pony for the big 
band in ’51, and has been in and 
out of the Basie scene ever since. 
Some observers feel that his con¬ 
tribution, which has achieved the 
staggering total of 50 original 
tunes recorded by Basie, is com¬ 
parable with that of Fletcher Hen¬ 
derson in the building of Benny 
Goodman. 

Several factors combined to put 
Basie back on top. One was indeed 
the excellence of his library; an¬ 
other is the fact that the ear of the 
average American has finally pro¬ 
gressed to the point where a gently 
swinging theme like Hefti’s Cute, 
a ballad like his Li’l Darlin’, a 
rocker like Wild Bill Davis ar¬ 
rangement of April in Paris or a 
funkily declarative Quincy Jones 
restatement of the traditional 12- 
bar blues may have an assimilable 
emotional message, one that the 


white American of 1940 could not 
grasp. Still another important ele¬ 
ment is the breakdown of barriers. 

In the 1930s and 40s hundreds of 
jobs‘were closed to Negro bands. 
When in the summer of 1957 Basie 
played 13 weeks at the Waldorf- 
Astoria, his was the first big Negro 
band ever to work there. TV tabus 
have been falling slowly with the 
help of a few insistent Basie fans 
such as Edie Adams and Jerry 
Lewis. The band can now afford 
to turn its back on Southern one- 
nighters. 

An additional theory has been 
advanced by Joe Williams, whose 
vocal hits ( Ev’ry Day etc.) helped 
to tide Basie over the awkward 
stage between reorganization and 
complete acceptance. “This band is 
being exposed to an entirely new* 
world,” he says. “The Waldorf 
people obviously aren’t the Bird- 
land people; and there are the col¬ 
lege kids, a new generation of 
them, who never knew the old 
band and hadn't really been ex¬ 
posed to the true sound of a great 
band swinging." 

Equally decisive has been the 
flowering of the overseas market. 
Foreign tours take up to three 
months out of Basie’s typical year. 
(“England,” says Bill, “is our sec¬ 
ond home.”) On the second of its 
six British tours, in the fall of 1957, 
Basie played the Command Per¬ 
formance at the Palladium, the 
first U. S. bandleader ever given 
this honor. Though it is Princess 
Margaret who has the Buckingham 
Palace key to the Basie LPs, Her 
Majesty Elizabeth II submitted to 
a dignified digging of the Basie 
beat. 

“It was the greatest thrill of my 
career,” said Basie when he had 
caught his breath, about 48 hours 
later. “It was the greatest thing 
that could just about happen to a 
guy.” The band played The Kid 
From Red Bank, rocked the $60 
orchestra seats with the one-more- 
times of April in Paris, and tied up 
the set with Sonny Payne s flashy, 
interminable workout on Ol Man 
River, which Basie uses because 
“it’s a great crowd pleaser and 
which does not totally please any 
crowd that contains John Ham- 
mond. 

Basie soon built up a headily 
aristocratic following that in¬ 
cluded Anthony Armstrong-Jones, 
Lord Montagu of Beaulieu (spon¬ 
sor of the British jazz festivals) and 
Gerald Lascelles, a cousin of the 
Queen who became a jazz critic 
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and promoter. Among the Royally 
dial caught the Command show 
was die Queen Mother, of wrhom 
Marshall Royal reverently ob- 
served: "Such a gracious person 
. . . she's a gas.” 

British fans tend to be loyal and 
nostalgic. On a trip to the U. K. 
last September Basie took along 
Jimim Rushing, whose reunion 
with his 1935-50 boss brought 
tumultuous - reactions. One critic 
tautiously oliserved that the status 
(juo had been shaken: "This lime 
Basie will be introducing four new 
sidetnen . . and proceeded to dis- 
cuss the changes in greater detail 
than any comparable U. S. publi¬ 
cation had devoted to them; the 
writer promptly canceled himself 
out: "One thing is certain—it takes 
more than a few jiersonnel changes 
to alter the Baste sound. You go 
to a Basie show knowing what to 
cxpect-and I, for one, have never 
been disappointed.” 

The most stunning reaction in 
its history was accorded to the 
band last May during its maiden 
voyage to ]apan. "YVe no sooner 
landed at the airport in Tokyo,” 
Basie recalls, "than all these girls 
in kimonos came out to meet us, 
carrying Mowers for every guy in 
the hand. Then the fellow's lined 
up, and one by one the girls pre¬ 
sented the bouquets to each man. 
YVe were all very touched. Next the 
television men got a hold of us 
and In-fore we knew it we were in 
a room at the airport doing a TV 
interview. Neither bouquets nor 
TY' cameras have ever met Basie 
at a l'. S. airport. 

The atmosphere of unremit¬ 
ting hero worship was sustained 
throughout the tour. "They threw 
special panics just to give us a 
chance to listen to some of their 
bands and singers. Some of the 
night clubs there use two full size 
hands, and some were really swing¬ 
ing, especially a group called the 
Sharps and Flats who played op- 
postie us on our closing day. YVe 
wound up the show with both 
bands playing One O'Chck Jump 
together. 

The tour ended, in the words 
ol trombonist Benny Powell, with 
Basic "practically buried in bou¬ 
quets o| dowers. The applause 
went on lor five whole minutes. 
Basic could hardly make a wrong 
mo\e on stage. At the appropriate 
tune he presented one of the bou¬ 
quets to the Japanese bandleader, 
'shic.h was, under the circum¬ 
stances, one ol the hippest things 


he could have done.” 

“YY’e can't wait to go back,” says 
Basie. "Maybe for the 196-1 Olym¬ 
pics.” 

Meanwhile there are renewed 
calls from Europe, and the Holly¬ 
wood and TV jobs, and, to fill 
out time, the lucrative but long, 
long road. A one-night stand may 
pay anywhere from $1,750 to 
$S,500; a domestic week on loca¬ 
tion can range upward from $8,- 
500, and a week overseas may go 
as high as an $18,500 guarantee 
plus all transportation costs. The 
Curtis film fee runs into a sub¬ 
stantial five-digit figure. No mat¬ 
ter how high the overhead or how 
slow the nags at Santa Anita, Basie 
is unlikely in the foreseeable fu¬ 
ture to have financial difficulties 
with anyone but the federal tax 
cats. 

”Y\ r e’d like some of the w-eekday 
bookings at home to be better," 
says Alexander, "but this is a 
chronic problem in our business 
today, and it is not confined to 
Basie. It is my opinion that except 
for something that comes up fast 
overnight such as a Peter, Paul 
and Mary or a hot singer like Paul 
Anka, TV is a formidable oppon¬ 
ent for any in-person appearance 
and people just don't want to go 
out. Nevertheless, Basie today is 
more popular than at any time 
since he reorganized the band." 

From where this writer is sit¬ 
ting, the Basie star seems likely to 
continue to rise as long as he is 
willing to contend with the rigors 
of the road. There have long been 
rumors that Basie is sick of travel¬ 
ing and wants out. YVhether or not 
there is any truth to this (and I’ve 
seen no signs of it), new challenges 
could stimulate him to storm a few 
more bastions before he finally 
closes the band's books. Perhaps 
the day will yet come when some 
network or sponsor will find for 
Basie what was long ago found 
for Lawrence VVelk—his own week¬ 
ly show. Or maybe he can take the 
first permanent floating jazz or¬ 
chestra to the Soviet Union, to give 
USSR fans what some of them 
found wanting in Benny Good¬ 
man's ad hoc band. 

Or possibly somebody will come 
up w*ith a great idea for a Basie 
Thirtieth Anniversary Party at 
Madison Square Garden, an ex- 
>ansion of the surprise private 
zanquet thrown in Basie’s honor 
almost a decade ago when his 
twentieth bandleading year was 
celebrated. 7 


Those of us who watched Basie 
that night had never seen him 
more moved than he was by the 
speeches of such tribute-payers as 
Nat Cole, Lena Horne, John Ham¬ 
mond and even Rocky Marciano. 
There was a nostalgic convention 
of former Basie sidetnen—some, 
like Prez, still active, others now 
driving a cab or skycapping at an 
airport, but all playing their hearts 
out tonight for one short-lived gig. 
The most poignant moment came 
with the arrival on the dais of a 
bent little man in his late 70s, who 
brought lumps to many throats 
with a short speech. 1'he conclud¬ 
ing sentence of Harvey Basie's 
brief address was: "He is my son, 
whom I am well pleased with." 

Harvey Basie is gone now. Prez 
and most of the swing era symbols, 
the values that made Basie Basie, 
are gone or transmuted. YVhat has 
survived is the Basie spirit. 

In fact, it is easy to sum up what 
Basie and his bands have come to 
represent in the music of this cen¬ 
tury. More than any of their con¬ 
temporaries, they have been em¬ 
blematic of the fellowship of jazz; 
of community of interest within 
this most vital of the lively arts; of 
rapport not only with one another 
but with the audiences they at¬ 
tract. In no other group, large or 
small, has the aura of camaraderie 
been so conspicuous a component. 

Bill Coss, the critic, once de¬ 
scribed the Basie Zeitgeist as "an 
almost definitive example of the 
exuberance available in big band 
jazz, an exuberance that . . . will 
probably always be a part of jazz." 

Let's qualify that remark a little. 
It will always be a part of jazz 
while Basie’s still around, the end 
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Our cosmopolitan colleen is Trisli O'Brien. \ modern gal with modern ideas about art, 
she earns ber 'bread' painting ab stracts in Greenirich Ullage or sometimes by model¬ 
ing for other felloir artists. 

I nature lover bg heart, Trisli is a fresh air fiend. She adoren taking baths irith all the 
u‘indou*s iride open. Her neighbor aero* s the court adores the idea that she adores 
taking baths irith all the windows opens for obrious reasons. Born and bred in Yeir 
York. Trish complains that she rarely has a chance to enjoy the earth's natural en¬ 
dowments and this is the way she compensates. 

Irish by descent she possesses the beautiful features and coloring of her predecessors. 
.tnd like so many of her people she lores the 'irearin' o' the green'. When she wears 
anything at all. 

••From an artist's point of view," she claims, "a woman's body is the most beautiful 
creation on earth—and should be seen." He ditto that motion. 


















Beneath the surface there hangs the shadowy - and unsavory - underbelly. 


HIGH 

SOCIETY’S 

LOWEST 

SCANDALS 

by George M. Davies 


the tall, handsome young social¬ 
ite threaded his way between the 
tables that jammed the Madison 
Square Carden roof until he reach¬ 
ed the one at which millionaire 
architect Stanford White was seat¬ 
ed. There, Harry Thaw halted and 
drew a revolver from his pocket. 

“You deserve this M Thaw shout¬ 
ed. "You have ruined my wife " 

Without further ado, he pumped 
three bullets into White’s body. 
The architect toppled from his 
chair and fell to the floor mortally 
wounded. 

Harry Thaw was arrested and 
brought to trial for murder. The 
testimony given at the trial was 
sensational. Witnesses — including 
Thaw’s wife, the former Evelyn 
Nesbit - narrated torrid tales of 
sexual depravity, of wild revels 
and orgies, involving members of 
New York’s top-drawer Society. 


Gloria Vanderbilt Stokowski , Jl, poses for photogs 
after obtaining secret Mexican divorce from her husband 
of 10 years , Leopold Stokoivski , 7-J. 





Merry Fahmey made news when it was revealed 
that divorce from her third husband was not 
valid. She had already taken a fourth. 


Newspaper columnist Igor 
Cassini shown with wife 
before mud-slinging divorce. 




Demonstrating a 
Roumanian dance at party 
are Andre Porumbeanu , 
ex-chauffeur and his 
heiress wife , Gamble. 


Iforia Duke is shown 



with husband at the 

,,m *. Port fno Rub,rasa 
• nPans, 19^7. 

1 W 

15-year-old Mary lived with 
her sweetheart a month 



before their marriage . 



SCANDALS continued 

Harry Thaw was arrested and 
brought to trial for murder. The 
testimony given at the trial was 
sensational. Witnesses — including 
Thaw’s wife, the former Evelyn 
Nesbit — narrated torrid tales of 
sexual depravity, of wild revels 
and orgies, involving members of 
New York’s top-drawer Society. 

Harry Thaw claimed that he 
had killed White because Evelyn 
told him how the "fiend” had "se¬ 
duced and ravaged” Evelyn when 
she was only 16. 

The jury failed to agree. At his 
second trial, Harry Thaw pleaded 
insanity. He was sent to the New 
York State Asylum for the Crim¬ 
inal Insane at Matteawan. He 
didn’t stay there very long. In 
191S, he busted out of the maxi- 
mum-security booby-hatch and 
started a protracted legal battle 
which eventually resulted in his 
remaining free for the rest of his 
days. 

The case was the first of the 
great High Society scandals of the 
Twentieth Century. If it had no 
other effect, it shattered once and 
for all the carefully nurtured myth 
that the members of the Upper 
Crust were pure of heart and para¬ 
gons of virtue whose manners and 
mores the hoi-polloi would do well 
to emulate. 

In short, the Thaw case proved 
that Society was very much like an 
iceberg. Only a very small portion 
of an iceberg shows above the sur¬ 
face—and that segment is white, 
gleaming and pleasing to the eye. 
However, below the surface lies its 
great, grey—and menacing—bulk. 

And so it is with “Society.” A 
small, ubiquitous portion of it is 
always clearly visible, wrapped in 
glamor and glittering with dia¬ 
monds from Cartier’s and Tiffany’s, 
hangs a flaccid, shadowy—and fre¬ 
quently unsavory—underbelly. 

God only knows that Society— 
whether of the High or the Cafe 
variety—has had its share of shriek¬ 
ing scandals and that it has sought, 
with greater or lesser success, to 
bury many a body and hide many 
a skeleton. 

Volumes—entire library shelves 
—could be filled with accounts of 
the raucous and reeking scandals 
that have rocked the foundations 
of Society since Harry Thaw’s day. 

However, it is only since the 
mid-1930s-when the demarcation 
lines between “old money" High 


Society and social-climbing, nou¬ 
veau riche Cafe Society began to 
blur—that the Social Scandal really 
started to come into its headline¬ 
making own. 

Raucous Social Register divorce 
suits and custody battles made the 
front pages of the nation’s—and 
the world’s—newspapers look like 
they came out of a brothel-keepers’ 
trade journal. Top-drawer hus¬ 
bands and wiyes cheerfully—and 
noisily—accused each other of sex¬ 
ual infidelity, promiscuity and per¬ 
version. 

"My wife boasted that she had 
intercourse with as many as seven 
different men in a single way,” one 
Philadelphia Main Line blueblood 
charged during the course of a 
1936 divorce suit. 

“He’s lying in the first place— 
and he wouldn’t know anything 
about it in the second,” the wife 
argued. “He’s a homosexual and 
used to sleep with the chauffeur ’’ 

Upper-crust parents also squab¬ 
bled like so many stevedores and 
fish-wives over who would have 
the custody of children who, at 
least presumably, they had pro¬ 
duced through mutual efforts. It 
became quite the thing to let out 
all stops in efforts aimed at prov¬ 
ing that one or another parent was 
"unfit” to have custody of the 
child or children in question. 

As a result, many a youngster 
who had been born with a solid- 
gold soup-ladle in his or her mouth 
had to sit by and hear Daddy ac¬ 
cuse Mommy of being a wanton, 
orgy-lovin' voluptuary — or vice- 
versa. 

It is hardly surprising that many 
of these blueblooded kids grew up 
to have messy sex and marital lives 
of their own. Having been pulled 
this way and that by their squab¬ 
bling parents, learning the low- 
down facts of life from accounts 
of their families’ feuds in the tab¬ 
loids, the youngsters could not be 
blamed for wandering off course. 

gloria vanderbilt was the center 
of one custody suit in 1934. The 
action was brought by her aunt, 
Mrs. Harry Payne Whitney, against 
Gloria’s mother, the widowea Mrs. 
Reginald Vanderbilt. 

According to Mrs. Whitney’s 
charges, Mrs. Vanderbilt wanted to 
keep her daughter only so that she 
could control the $4,500,000 trust 
fund Reginald Vanderbilt had left 
his infant daughter when he died 
in 1925. Furthermore, Mrs. Whit¬ 


ney asserted, her brother's widow 

w 3S I 101 , a fit mother - One of Mrs 
Vanderbilt’s maids was brought 
into court to testify that Mrs. V. 
engaged in numerous "indiscre¬ 
tions” with various men even 
though her little daughter was 
often nearby. 

Countering these accusations, 
Mrs. Reginald Vanderbilt proceed¬ 
ed to slash the memory of her 
dead husband to ugly ribbons. She 
claimed he had deserted his first 
wife, made a specialty of philan¬ 
dering and frequently consorted 
with such low-lifes as the infamous 
gambler Richard Canfield. 

All things considered, no one 
was very much surprised when 
Gloria grew up a somewhat mixed- 
up kid who later married sym¬ 
phony conductor Leopold Stokow¬ 
ski, a wild-haired genius old 
enough to be her grandfather. 

Whatever the backgrounds, 
causes or reasons, there have been 
plenty of High Society names mak¬ 
ing juicy, way-out news in the past 
two or three decades. 

Doris Duke, Barbara Hutton, 
Merry "Madcap” Fahmey, John 
Jacob Astor III—these are only a 
few of the names that made head¬ 
lines time and time again and not 
because the individuals concerned 
gave charity balls or grew prize 
chrysanthemums. 

Some of the scandals had funny 
twists. There was the story of Mrs. 
Evelyn Biddle Dike Chandler (of 
the Philadelphia Biddles) who de¬ 
cided to cap her much-marrying 
career by latching onto a title. 

She chose Le Comte Alexandre 
de Baillet-Latour as her bride¬ 
groom. The marriage was quite an 
event. Only afterwards did Evelyn 
learn to her great disappointment 
that: (1) Alexandre wouldn't—or 
couldn’t — consummate the mar¬ 
riage, and, (2) that he wasn’t even 
a Count. He was just plain, or¬ 
dinary Adolph Holtz—and how 
much plainer and more ordinary 
can you get? 

During the post-World War II 
years and with the advent of the 
jet-age, the few remaining lines 
that separated High from Cafe So¬ 
ciety were all erased. Society be¬ 
came International Society—and its 
members, old dough or new, were 
automatically assimilated into what 
has come to be known as the "Jet- 
Set.” 

No longer did bosomy dowagers 
turn up their noses at millionaires 
who made their millions only a few 
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SCANDALS continued 


acters to be found infesting the 
shadowy underbelly of Interna¬ 
tional Society in recent times. Yet, 
they were only supporting players 
in the carnal comedies; vast quan¬ 
tities of evidence were presented 
during the inquiries to show quite 
clearly that many Top Names and 
Right People had wallowed in 
wild orgies and sexual excesses 
with them. 

in the united states, Igor Cassini, 
the nation's leading Society colum- 
ist—and himself a longtime glamor- 
boy member of the jet-set—was in¬ 
dicted by the Federal Government 
for “wilfully failing to register as 
an agent for a foreign government." 
According to the charges brought 
by Uncle Sam, Cassini—who wrote 
his chi-chi gossip columns under 
the pseudonym of "Cholly Knick¬ 
erbocker’’—was also taking fat fees 
from the bloody-handed Domini¬ 
can Republic dictator, Rafael Tru¬ 
jillo. It seems that “Cholly Knick¬ 
erbocker’’ was slipping propaganda 
items highly favorable to the mass- 
murdering tyrant into his columns. 

Not long after Cassini was ar¬ 
rested, his wife—also a leading so¬ 
cialite-committed suicide via the 
sleeping pill-overdose route. In 
October, 1963, Igor Cassini went 

before a court and pleaded nolo 
contendere — no contest — to the 
charges against him. 

Just a few weeks earlier, several 
people who had often rated breath¬ 
less and laudatory notices in Cholly 
Knickerbocker’s column got them¬ 
selves into a variety of difficulties. 

On September 1, the former 
Queen of Yugoslavia, Alexandra, 
tried to commit suicide by taking 
a massive overdose of nembutals 
while visiting at her mother’s 
gaudy villa in Venice, Italy. Alex¬ 
andra, 42, is a cousin of England’s 
Prince Philip of Edinburgh—the 
Greek boy who made good enough 
to marry Elizabeth II, Queen of 
England. 

Alexandra’s husband, Peter—the 
former King of Yugoslavia—rushed 
to his wife’s bedside from Paris, 
where he had been up to some of 
his familiar, but well suppressed, 
antics. 

Peter was kicked off his throne 
after World War II. During the en¬ 
suing years he’d spent the money 
he managed to salvage from the 


debacle in some high, wide—but 
not necessarily handsome—living. 
At one time, he’d slipped so low 
that Aristotle Onassis put him on 
the payroll—but the Greek finally 
fired the former monarch. 

Anyway, ex-King Peter and ex- 
Queen Alexandra had been squab¬ 
bling for quite some time. Insiders 
claim that the arguments were over 
such things as money, Peter’s reluc¬ 
tance to get off his Royal Duff and 
look for work and his actions and 
behavior in general. In 1953, Alex¬ 
andra had tried to kill herself by 
slashing her wrists. 

The 1963 suicide attempt, ac¬ 
cording to fairly reliable sources, 
was occasioned by incidents that 
involved Peter—but which cannot 
be described in any publication in¬ 
tended for distribution through 
the United States mails. Luckily, 
Alexandra recovered, and Peter ap¬ 
pears to be somewhat subdued—at 
least for the time being. 

At about the same time that 
former Queen Alexandra was gulp¬ 
ing down sleeping pills, another 
headline making Society gal was 
making up her mind to get rid of 
yet another Balkan husband. 

Gamble Benedict Porumbeanu, 
22, brought suit for divorce against 
her husband, Andre. Gambi, it will 
be recalled, made headlines in 
1960, when the news of her ro¬ 
mance with Andre, a Rumanian- 
born chauffeur, first became 
known. The girl’s grandmother—a 
millionaire dowager and high on 
the 400 List—tried to stop Gambi 
from seeing Porumbeanu. Gambi, 
heiress to a fabulous Remington 
typewriter fortune, finally eloped 
with the slick haired, fast-talking 
Andre in 1961. Now Gambi was 
charging her husband with adult- 
ery—and with having squandered 
a sizeable chunk of her fortune. 

Even while debs and dowagers 
were chewing over this piquant 
morsal, news of another High So¬ 
ciety chick’s antics hit the front 
pages. This sizzler had to do with 
Mary Lee Davis, the 15-year-old 
niece of Princess Grace of Monaco. 

Mary Davis disappeared from the 
home of her filthy-rich grand¬ 
mother on August 28. Missing per¬ 
sons alarms were flashed imme¬ 
diately, and; according to reports, 
several private detectives were 
pressed into service and sent fan¬ 
ning across the country searching 


for the girl. 

Mary turned up about four 
weeks after she vanished. She was 
located in Des Moines, Iowa, where 
she was working as a $90-a-month 
waitress—and sharing a hideaway 
apartment with John Paul Jones 
Jr., the 20-year-old scion of a Main 
Line Philadelphia clan. 

Kelly-Davis-Jones family confer¬ 
ences were hastily held—and it was 
straight-facedly announced to the 
press that Mary and John would 
be “allowed” to get married. The 
sooner the better, cynics snickered. 

Hot on the heels of this titillat¬ 
ing scandal came a real High So¬ 
ciety shocker. Diana Churchill, 54, 
and the oldest daughter of the 
former British Prime Minister, 
Winston Churchill, downed a bot¬ 
tle of sleeping pills in her palatial 
London home and committed sui¬ 
cide. The story behind the suicide 
will probably never see the public 
prints — but informed. London 
sources say that it is an eye-popper. 

A few days before Diana killed 
herself, her sister Sarah—another 
Churchill kid with the craziest 
mixed-up tendencies — was fined 
5,000 pesetas for being drunk and 
disorderly in Malaga, Spain. Sarah, 
who is also Lady Audley, has been 
hauled up for being boozed to the 
ears in several countries and a col¬ 
lection of Continents. 

That’s the way it goes. 

Society has its scandals—large 
and small, and often gigantic. Try 
as they may, the bluebloods simply 
cannot prevent the shadowy un¬ 
derbelly of their exclusive and 
snobbish world from showing it¬ 
self—in the headlines. 

To list all the noxious stinks in 
which socialites—whether of the 
High or Cafe Society breed—have 
been involved since Harry Thaw 
shot Stanford White would take a 
hundred, even a thousand, maga¬ 
zines the size of this one. 

Adultery, boozing, brawling, 
carnality, perversion, swindling, 
rape—statutory and forcible—vio¬ 
lence, mayhem, murder ... 

Just watch the front pages of the 
daily newspapers — or the scandal 
magazines. You’ll find all these 
things and more of the same mak¬ 
ing up the dismal, frequently 
shocking, day-to-day chronicle of 
life among those who make up 
the sick and sinful shadowy under¬ 
belly of High Society. the end 
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RECORDS continued 

would relieve the tension. Arrange¬ 
ments by Billy Byen and Claus 
Ogerman make a fine foil for 
Smith's impassioned multi-stop¬ 
ping, and to put you in a receptive 
mood the cover lay-out, showing 
six stunning feminine dishes of 
various races, doesn't hurt a bit. 

Guitarist Bunell cooks admira¬ 
bly in the second set. The Blue 
Note package, with Smith's regular 
guitarist Quentin Warren, ana alto 
man Lou Donaldson, is similar in 
its mainly blues-oriented approach. 
Soft Winds crops up again in the 
former and the old song Trust in 
Me offers the only strictly non¬ 
blues contrast in the latter. 

Charles Kynard uses the conven¬ 
tional instrumentation (the sax 
man is Clifford Scott, the guitarist 
Howard Roberts), but some of his 
material is unusual. The first side, 
using traditional themes like Amaz¬ 
ing Grace, The Lord Will Make a 
Way Somehow and Motherless 
Child, represents what may well be 
pop gospel's last gasp. I prefer 
kynard’s own pretty tune Sport’s 
Lament. He is a promising organist 


CRABGRASS continued 

it was a year during which Steve 
had tried in vain 10 lure June from 
casual flirtation lo some sort of 
concrete action—like, say, a bed in 
a motel. The closest he’d gotten 
had been a torrid necking session 
at a New Year s party in which her 
flesh had seemingly been willing, 
but the spirits she’d consumed had 
been too weak to make her forget 
the fact that her husband was 
standing across the room with a 
look on his face whic h has become 
characteristic of modem husbands 
caught in the struggle between dis- 
playing jealousy and being labeled 
"square or squelching it and al¬ 
lowing themselves to be cuckolded 
in public. That interlude had been 
Steve’s only real physical contact 
with June and while she continued 
to Hirt with him more and more 
blatantly, she showed no willing¬ 
ness to go any further than verbal 
hanky-panky. 

Early in the game, Steve had 
recognized in June the fact that, 
like so many culture-hip suburban 
women, she was impressed by his 
earning his living as a writer. He 
also knew that he'd been losing 
ground steadily as she learned that 
his output consisted mainly of 


from Kansas City. An apter title 
for his LP would have been Where 
It Was. 

The whole organ-funk syndrome 
is blurring into one solid indigo 
haze. All four LPs, though, will 
satisfy those who seek to study their 
ABC's a little further. (Approved 
Blues Cliches, that is.) 

Unexpected partnerships of re¬ 
cent note include: 

m JACK WILSON-ROY AYERS 
(Atlantic 1406) 

K ART FARMER-JIM HALL: In- 
teraction (Atlantic 1412) 

b COLEMAN HAWKINS-SONNY 
ROLLINS: Sonny Meets 
Hawk! (RCA Victor 2712) 

Wilson and Ayers are a pianist 
and vibraphonist in Hollywood 
empowered, by dint of masterful 
technique and creative minds, to 
speak with eloquent authority. Ex¬ 
cept for Jobims Corcovado all six 
tracks are Wilson originals; he 
writes as attractively as he plays. 
Ayers is an amazingly fast young¬ 
ster (21) in the Milt Jackson tradi¬ 
tion. 


stories for the romance magazines— 
"1 Want a Man-Any Man!", the 
first-person confessions of a nym¬ 
phomaniac was Sieve’s latest effort 
—and the men's adventure maga¬ 
zines—"War of the Naked Ama¬ 
zons" had paid the car installment 
this month. From a potential cul¬ 
ture-equal, Steve had dropped in 
June's estimation to a hack caterer 
to the mass taste—which placed him 
barely a half-step above her hus¬ 
band, who was an accountant. 

The lie about knowing Jim Dan¬ 
vers opened the first chink in the 
attitude this had caused her to 
adopt towards Steve, an attitude 
which vaccilated between being 
condescending and contemptuous. 
They’d been seated together and 
swapping light banter in an iso¬ 
lated corner of a cha-cha-obsessed 
party when June quoted some epi- 

? ram Danvers had written and gave 
teve the opening for the lie. The 
fact that it impressed her was ob¬ 
vious from the look of respect she 
shot Steve, a look he hadn't seen 
in her eyes since the days she'd 
learned he was a writer without 
having yet any awareness of what 
he wrote. 

“You really know Danvers?" 
There was a kind of excitement in 
her voice. 


Farmer’s brooding fluegelhom 
blends pensively with Hall's gently 
swinging guitar. Embroceable You 
is one of the richest fruits yet cull¬ 
ed from Farmers market, and Rod¬ 
gers' Loads of Love is neatly re fin¬ 
ished. My only reservation about 
this delightful group is that at 
limes it stays too dose to the 
ground; it sounds as though a pi¬ 
ano, to round out the rhythm sec¬ 
tion, would complete it, leaving 
Hall free to stop worrying about 
whether he is a soloist, a rhythmic 
filler or an accompanist. 

Coleman Hawkins hasn’t made 
a bad record in his forty years 
around the studios, but in teaming 
up with Rollins he came perilously 
close. Sonny, a gifted modernist, 
seems to be set at a stage where ex¬ 
perimentation per se is the aim 
and anything goes, from honks and 
squeaks ana split tones to notes 
meaninglessly repeated and jagged 
phrases that end nowhere. Thus 
the result is a juxaposition not of 
traditional vs. modem or even old 
vs. young, but simply of beautiful 
vs. ugly. As one of Rollin’s first and 
loudest champions, I find his de¬ 
scent into gimmickry sad. the end 


"Sure." Steve compounded the 
falsehood. "I’ve known him for 
years." 

"Tell me about him. What's he 
like? Have you ever had any real 
discussions with him? He must be 
fascinating to talk to." 

"He’s a medium-sized, husky guy. 
Big in the chest and muscles, but 
not fat to speak of. His face is a 
pushed-in question mark—sensitive 
without being effeminate." Steve 
didn’t have to lie to describe Dan¬ 
vers; he’d seen him around town 
at enough cocktail parties and pub¬ 
licity sprees to know what he look¬ 
ed like. "As to his being fascinat¬ 
ing to talk to-hell, aren’t all writ¬ 
ers? Take me for instance—” 

June ignored the ploy. "No, seri¬ 
ously, if he's anything like the way 
he writes in person, he must be an 
awfuly interesting person to know. 
You know. I’m a real fan of his. I 
read The /conoclast from cover to 
cover and never miss an issue." 

The Iconoclast was the sporad¬ 
ically published, satirically intel¬ 
lectual sheet which |im Danvers 
owned, edited, wrote and struggled 
mightily to keep from being en¬ 
gulfed in the red sea of mounting 
unpaid bills. Steve, like June, read 
it regularly and admired the biting 
wit with which Danvers slaught- 
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ered sacred cows. He admired Dan¬ 
vers’ guis more than his talent, oc¬ 
casionally finding the humor of 
The Iconoclast laboring towards 
the sophomoric—but he wasn’t go¬ 
ing to risk alienating Tune by men¬ 
tioning this. 

In another way, even while he 
played along, her idolizing of Dan¬ 
vers annoyed him. Among his con¬ 
temporaries in the magazine field, 
Steve knew without egotism that 
he was looked on as being far more 
successful than Danvers. He made 
three times as much money. He’d 
been widely published while Dan¬ 
vers wrote only for his own maga¬ 
zine. His reputation rested solidly 
on the judgement of editors and 
fellow writers; Danvers was ad¬ 
mired mainly by a small, intellect¬ 
ual in-group who overlooked his 
syntax while suckling themselves 
on the acid of his humor. 

‘‘He has a way of pinpointing 
absurdities that’s hilarious,’’ June 
was saying. “Like that bit of his 
about the censor who confiscates 
pornographic literature and then 
makes a fortune by opening a lend¬ 
ing library for other censors.” 

“Yeah, that was pretty clever.” 

"And that bit with the last man 
and woman in their fallout shelter 
after the holocaust where it turns 
out he's impotent and she’s barren 
—Oh, that last sentence of his slay- 
ed me—‘And this is the way the 
world ends—not with a bang!’ 

“Yeah, and he followed it up 
with that one called ’If You Can’t 
Be Civil, Defend Yourself; The 
Fallout Shelter Handbook on How¬ 
to Shoot Your Neighbor.” 

“Oh, yes,” June quoted the open¬ 
ing line: In Civil Defense our 
motto is: why waste ammunition 
on a Russian when there are so 
many Americans handy.’ . . . And 
how about that imaginery meeting 
of the UN General Assembly where 
they discuss what to do about Liz 
Taylor?” 

"You mean the one where Dan¬ 
vers has Sybil Burton charging Liz 
with unilateral trade agreements 
and asking for a UN boycott of 
’Cleopatra’?” 

“That’s right, and they vote to 
censure Twentieth Century Fox 
for monopolistic publicity practices 
designed to circumvent freedom of 
the press. . . . Oh, that man is just 
too much!” 

“He’s damn perceptive, all 
right.” 

“He is that!” June’s eyes were 
sparkling. “Tell me, Steve, how 
well do you know- him?” 
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“Oh, he and I and some other 
guys have lunch together from 
time to time,” Steve told her. “But 
don’t get the wrong idea. We’re 
not bosom buddies,” conscience 
made him add. 

“Oh, how I’d love to meet him.” 
Steve had gone too far—he was 
almost beginning to believe his 
own lie; after all, there was no 
good reason why he and Danvers 
shouldn't know each other; they 
certainly had enough friends in 
common—and so now he fell into 
the trap. "Meet me in the city for 
lunch some time,” he suggested, 
“and I’ll introduce you to him.” 

“You will? Really? You know, 
Steve, I’m going to take you up on 
that. When shall we make it?” 

Her response floored Steve, and 
for good reason. He’d asked June 
to come into the city and have 
lunch with him many times and 
she’d always refused. The "lunch 
in the city” gambit was one which 
Steve had found very useful in the 
past when kanoodling with one or 
another of the would-be unfaithful 
housewives of Suburbia. There was 
something about getting a married 
woman away from her daily en¬ 
vironment and feeding her martinis 
in a dimly-lit bistro which invari¬ 
ably worked wonders in the lower¬ 
ing of her inhibitions. Also, the 
very fact of her agreeing to a meet¬ 
ing tacitly granted as clandestine 
might be taken as proof of her will¬ 
ingness to explore further adulter¬ 
ous byways. Of course, with June 
having been lured by the prospect 
of meeting Danvers, her agreement 
ought not to be misconstrued. Still, 
it was definitely a step in the right 
direction—the right direction, as 
far as Steve was concerned, being 
any direction which pointed to¬ 
wards a warm relationship. 

"I’ll call you and let you know 
when,” he hedged. 

"I'm not going to let you off the 
hook, Steve. If I don’t hear from 
you, I’ll call you and we’ll make 
it a definite date.” 

“Okay.” 

There was no getting around u. 
Steve realized. If he didn’t intro¬ 
duce June to Danvers, his pros¬ 
pects for ever making it with her 
were dim. So, the following Mon¬ 
day when he reached his office, he 
called Marty Winsor and invited 
him to lunch. 

Marty was a cartoonist. He ana 
Steve had become friendly years 
ago when Steve had been buying 
cartoons for a humor magazine he 
was editing. Marty had gone on to 


better things-the New Yorker and 
the Post used his stuff fairly regu 
larly—and he also was a constant 
contributor to The Iconoclast. 
Since, comparatively. The Icono¬ 
clast paid next to nothing for car¬ 
toons, Steve guessed that it must 
be either his admiration for the 
magazine, or friendship with Dan¬ 
vers that led him to draw for it. 

Broaching the subject casually 
over lunch, Steve learned that it 
was both. “Jim’s a good friend of 
mine,” Marty told him, "but even 
if he wasn’t, I’d want to be in The 
Iconoclast Hell, it’s the only rag 
with any real hipness, or awareness 
around today. I’m not just throw¬ 
ing bouquets; 1 think Jim’s a 
genuine talent with quite a lot to 
say." 

“I agree. You know, it’s funny, 
but I’ve never really met him.” 

“No kidding?” Many was sur¬ 
prised. “Gee, the magazine world’s 
so small, I just took it for granted 
you two knew each other.” 

“I’ve seen him around, but never 
to talk to. I’d like to know him 
though. What say you bring him 
around and the three of us have 
lunch some day soon?” 

“Sure, why not?” 

“How about Wednesday?” Steve 
pressed. 

“I’ll check if he’s free and let 
you know.” 

Danvers was free and the lunch 
went off pleasantly. Afterwards, 
Steve phonied a story about having 
an appointment downtown, hailed 
a cab and offered Danvers a lift 
to his Greenwich Village office, 
which was gladly accepted. When 
they were alone in the taxi, Steve 
took a deep breath and started 
talking. 

Over lunch he’d pegged Denvers 
as the kind of guy who’d probably 
get a large charge out of the situa¬ 
tion Steve had gotten himself into 
with June. It would flatter his ego 
and he might be intrigued enough 
to cooperate. So Steve laid it on the 
line, held nothing back, and made 
his pitch. 

“In six months or so, you and I 
would probably become pretty 
good friends anyway,” he finished. 
“We’ve got a lot in common and I 
get the feeling we dig the same sort 
of things. Hell, we’ve got a lot of 
the same friends right now, and 
have for years. But the thing is. 
Jim, if I waited six months, this 
chick would long since have cooled 
it. Mind you, I don’t want to come 
on like some suburban Romeo, but 
this dame’s been bugging roe ever 




since I met her. I know it’s an im¬ 
position, but—” 

“Why not?” Danvers chuckled. 
"It's a real fraught situation. Who 
knows what grist I might find for 
my mill in it? And anyway, I may 
never again get a chance to play 
Cupid—which, even in this kind of 
araDgrass adultery, is about the 
most unlikely role I can picture for 
myself.” 

the next morning Steve called 
June and made a date for her to 
lunch with himself and Danvers 
the following Tuesday. Then he 
called Danvers to confirm it and, 
secure now in his cooperation, ask¬ 
ed him to “come late and leave 
early.” He wanted time to push his 
advantage with June. Danvers 
agreed. 

Tuesday morning Steve changed 
his underwear, observing to him¬ 
self that you never can tell. He also 
took a shower, went over his face 
twice with the razor, and sprinkled 
his armpits liberally with his wife's 
deodorant. All the way to the city 
he kept telling himself not to let 
his imagination run away with him. 
Hell, it was only a lunch date, and 
for three at that. But, still— 

He was early getting to the res¬ 


taurant, a Village cellar-den he d 
picked because it was convenient 
for Danvers, steeped in Bohemian 
atmosphere, and dark enough to 
walk around naked without being 
noticed-not that its denizens 
would have raised an eyebrow any¬ 
way. To his surprise, June was al¬ 
ready there and waiting. Steve or¬ 
dered a cocktail for her and a 
Scotch for himself and grew bold 
with the intimacy of the place. 

“So now you’re a fallen woman,” 
he observed as she took the first sip 
from her drink. 

“What makes you think I had far 
to fall?” 

“No confessions, please. My ego 
couldn’t stand them.” 

*T11 spare you. But explain just 
why you think l‘m compromising 
myself.” her eyes laughed at him. 

“Married woman. Other man. 
Den of iniquity. Demon rum. Sis¬ 
ter, them's the hallmarks of sin.” 

Now she laughed aloud. "You’re 
taking a lot for granted,” she told 
him. 

“Am I? Let me ask just one ques¬ 
tion, and we’ll see.” 

"Ask away.” 

“Did you tell Jerry you were 
coming into the city to have lunch 
with me today?” 


"Well, no.” she lowered her eyes. 
"But not for the reason you think.” 
She looked straight at him again. 
“It’s just that there are some things 
that can’t be explained to hus¬ 
bands-like my wanting to meet 
Danvers. It’s easier not to get in¬ 
volved with explanations., What 
husbands don’t know, won’t hurt 
them.” 

Now it was Steve’s turn to laugh. 
Her last sentence had slipped out 
without her meaning to say it, and 
he knew it. “Them’s my sentiments 
too, baby.” He raised his glass in 
a mock toast. 

Caught, June blushed, then 
threw her hands up in resignation. 
"You’re incorrigible," she told him. 
“I refuse to argue. You're absolute¬ 
ly right. I came here with adultery 
aiforethought. My meagre bosom is 
all a-flutter with passion for your 
irresistible body.” 

"Watch that ‘meagre bosom’ 
business. Your inferiority complex 
is showing.” 

"And your superiority complex 
is showing. Just because I came to 
meet Danvers, what makes you 
think I’m all set to hop into bed 
with you?” 

"Is that such an awful prospect?” 

“Well, no.” She studied him 
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thoughtfully for a moment. “No, 
not at all.” 

Steve was encouraged. “Then 
you admit you feel this physical 
attraction between us?" 

“I’ve never denied it. But that's 
an awfully corny way to put it. 
And don’t rush things, Steve. I'm 
not a child and I'm not a moralist. 
If it's going to happen, it’ll hap¬ 
pen. Just don’t push things.” 

“I’m not pushing things," Steve 
said, and promptly proceeded to 
push things by reaching under the 
table ana wrapping his fingers 
around her leg just above the knee. 

She smiled. And to his surprise 
she closed her hand over his, push¬ 
ed it a little higher and pressed it 
hard against the warm flesh of her 
thigh. They stayed that way, with 
their eyes locked, for a long, silent 
moment. 

They sprang apart—almost guilt¬ 
ily—when Danvers’ greeting broke 
into their wordless communication. 
“Hi, Steve old buddy,” he greeted 
him warmly, slapping him on the 
back somewhat harder than was 
necessary. "Why is it you’re always 
to be seen with beautiful women 
while 1 attract moustachioed, squat, 
unfeminine psuedo-intellectuals as 
pollen does the sex-starved bee 
swarm?” 

"Hearty back-slapping is a sign 
of latent homosexuality,” Steve 
said, rotating his shoulder-blades 
gingerly and ignoring Danvers’ 
question. “Don’t take my word for 
it, check with Jung." 

“I always knew you were among 
the very Jung-at-heart," Danvers 
sing-songed. "Myself, I’m a Freud¬ 
ian. Not by belief; by nature, habit 
and preference. It’s my ambition to 
test each of his sex theories per¬ 
sonally—and extensively—and then 
file a report with Kinsey.” 

"It’ll have to be a pretty loud 
report; Kinsey’s dead.” 

“But his truth goes marching on, 
as is attested by ’teenagers coupling 
in clothing closets, cramped coupes 
and fallout shelters the length and 
breadth of the land.” He paused 
abruptly and looked at June. "Hi,” 
he said. “I’m Jim Danvers." 

“You couldn’t be anybody else,” 
she laughed, holding out her hand 
to him. 

“You don’t mean you’ve heard of 
me? Hey, Steve old buddy, whad- 
daya thinka that? My fame's spread¬ 
ing to grass-roots America.” 

“First locusts, then drought, and 
now this,” Steve moaned. 

“That’s me, old pal. A living 
catastrophe spreading the word 
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wherever literate people gather.” 

“And what’s the word for to¬ 
day?” June asked. 

“Oedipus wrecks. Don’t take my 
word for it, ask my mother." 

“Are you sure you had a moth¬ 
er?” June giggled. 

“I've got the traumas to prove 
it.” 

"You know," she observed, "you 
really do talk just like you write.” 

“No I don’t. 1 really write just 
like I talk. You don’t mean to tell 
me you’re a reader of mine?” 

"A hopelessly starry-eyed fan, I 
must confess. I never miss an issue 
of The Iconoclast 

“Well, that’s not a very icono¬ 
clastic thing to do. Sounds down¬ 
right conformist to me.” 

The conversation continued that 
way between the two of them dur¬ 
ing lunch. Steve, for the most part, 
kept out of it. He’d promised Dan¬ 
vers to June and he'd delivered 
him. Now let her enjoy him while 
he considered just how to pick up 
the threads of courtship after Dan¬ 
vers left. 

And Danvers, true to his promise, 
did leave, right on schedule, bolt¬ 
ing his coffee and leaving them to 
themselves. But the "threads of 
courtship” were left pretty much 
where they’d fallen. Right after 
Danvers’ departure June informed 
Steve that she too had to be going 
since her son would be back from 
nursery school at four and she had 
to be home to take care of him. 

Steve called for the check and 
made the most of the few moments 
before the waiter brought it. He 
once again kneaded the flesh of 
June’s leg. "About before—” he 
said, and deliberately left it hang¬ 
ing. 

“We’ll see,” she said. “I want to 
be honest, Steve. We’re both too 
mature and I like you too much to 
play cat-and-mouse. I won’t lie to 
you. Jerry and I are drifting further 
and further apart and I suppose 
I’m really ripe for an affar. There’s 
no sense mincing words. If it’s any¬ 
body, it’ll probably be you. You’re 
the only man in our crowd I can 
conceive of having a decent con¬ 
versation with after making love." 

“I’m not sure how I should take 
that.” Steve grinned. 

“It was meant as a compliment.” 

"Okay. I’ll call you. All right?” 

“Yes, but make it next week. This 
week's pretty tied up.” 

"Check. I’ll ring you up on Mon¬ 
day.” Mentally Steve congratulated 
himself on having made real prog¬ 
ress. 


The congratulations were ore- 
mature. When he called Monday 
morning a babysitter answered the 
phone and informed him that Mrs. 
Kadcline was out for the day He 
called back Tuesday and June got 
across to him that there was° a 
neighbor present and she couldn’t 
talk. Wednesday, he’d barely op¬ 
ened the conversation with her 
when she hung up because she had 
something in the oven and it was 
starting to burn. Thursday she 
couldn’t talk because she was in the 
middle of giving her son a bath. 
And Friday he dialed her number 
three times without getting any 
answer. 

Saturday night they met at a 
party. He danced with her and 
murmured into her ear that he’d 
been thinking of her and was look- 
ing forward to their getting to¬ 
gether. When she stiffened in his 
arms and ignored the whisper, he 
realized that for some reason she’d 
had a change of heart. Later, when 
they fiad a moment alone together 
out on the patio, she threw him 
the clincher. 

"I’m sorry, Steve," she said. "I 
guess maybe I led you on, but I 
didn't mean to. I was pretty caught 
up in the whole idea of having an 
affair and I meant what I said when 
I said it. But when I started to 
think about it, I got a different 
perspective. I mean, after all, I’m 
a married woman and a mother. I 
have an obligation to my kids and 
to my husband. Besides, Jerry and 
I talked things over and things 
have gotten much better between 
us. 1 realize I love him as much as 
I ever did. Feeling that way, 1 
could never have an affair with 
you—and I don't think you’d want 
to have an affair with me under 
those circumstances.” 

"Who writes your dialogue?" 
Steve said sarcastically. "Next thing 
you'll be telling me you hope we’ll 
always be friends.” 

"You’re right. I was going to say 
something like that. I’ll say it any¬ 
way. Can’t we?” 

Her honesty cooled Steve down 
and made him remember there 
were rules to this game—rules of 
sportsmanship which dictated that 
a man didn’t whine when he struck 
out. “I’m sorry," he apologized. 
"You’re right and 1 didn’t mean to 
sound like a kid whose candy’s 
been snatched. Sure we can be 
friends. We always have been, 
haven’t we?” 

Steve would have been satisfied 
to leave it that way—a neatly-tied 




fiasco—if it hadn’t been for one in¬ 
cident which occurred towards the 
end of the party that night. Mr. 
and Mrs. Jerome Radcliffe staged 
a typical, knock-down, drag-out 
marital bout of sarcasm which end¬ 
ed w'ith them slamming out of the 
house together—presumably head¬ 
ing home to continue it privately 
(not that the presence of people 
around had kept them from out- 
snarling Maggie and Jiggs). Some¬ 
how, Steve found that hard to 
make jive with June’s picture of 
she and Jerry having turned over a 
new and blissful marital leaf—the 
picture which she’d implied had 
changed her mind about having an 
affair with Steve. 

When he thought about it dur¬ 
ing the following weeks, Steve’s ego 
was always a mite bugged by the 
inconsistency. He couldn’t help 
wondering what really had chang¬ 
ed her mind. Then, some two 
months later, he found the answer 
in the latest issue of The Iconoclast. 

It was a tongue-in-cheek article 
by Danvers on how people adopt 
and project certain images for rea¬ 
sons of sex in our society. His main 
example was a square suburban 
housewife who verbalizes and acts 
out her own conception of hipness 
to impress a Greenwich Village 
character with whom she’s having 


SQUARE continued 

from her I wouldn’t have been able 
to fight a sack of feathers for a 
week. 

Two nights later I dropped one 
of the potential contenders for the 
heavyweight title with a single 
punch in fifteen seconds of the first 
round. 

“You must have been in a 
hurry,” Maxie said. 

"Yeah.” 

And I had been in a hurry—to 
get behind the wheel of my new 
Thunderbird and spin that blonde 
Sharon off into the hills. 

It was a hot July night and she 
wore a white dress, one of those 
fancy jacket and skirt creations. It 
was obvious that she didn’t have 
on a great deal beneath the dress 
because the material was thin and 
under the light in the parking area 
I could see the twin, dark centers 
of her breasts showing through. 
Maxie was proud of her and I 
wondered how she’d gone to the 
hght that way but then I noticed 
a bra lying on the rear seat and I 
assumed she had shed it because 


an affair. The humor rested on the 
many malaprops she was led to 
commit by her conception. To 
point up how men strain to present 
a desirable sex image, Danvers' ar¬ 
ticle had the housewife and lover 
brought together by a suburban 
male who wants to seduce this 
woman himself, and who thinks his 
appeal will be enhanced to the 
point of irresistibility by introduc¬ 
ing her to the Village character, a 
writer whose w'ork she admires. 
This backfires because she’s simply- 
using the suburbanite and when 
the Village character succumbs to 
her first advance—a visit to his 
office two days after their initial 
meeting at lunch—she ditches the 
(in Danvers’ terms) “naive deu-x ex 
machina.” 

Steve was mad as hell. The idea 
of his being the instrument of his 
own failure in seducing June may 
have been funny to the readers of 
The Iconoclast, but it was damn 
dirty pool as far as he was con¬ 
cerned. He remembered some re¬ 
mark from Danvers about “grist 
for my mill,” but he still thought 
it was pretty lousy of him to have 
lumbered him that way. 

The next time Steve saw Jim 
Danvers, he told him how he felt 
about it in no uncertain terms. 

“If you think you’re mad,” Jim 


of the heat. 

“I know where we can buy a 
bottle. A girl friend of mine told 
me about this place where you rent 
a room, do what you want, and 
they give you a fifth of rye.” 

She gave me the name of the 
motel and we found it without 
any trouble. I registered as “Sam 
Jones and wife,” paid double what 
a room was worth, and the fellow 
behind the desk didn’t mention 
liquor when he handed me the 
key. I asked him about it but he 
merely shrugged. 

“The bottle is supposed to be 
in the room,” Sharon said. 

It was, along with ice and ginger 
ale and clean glasses. There was 
also a record player beside the 
double bed, which seemed unusual 
to me. 

That s so you can play the 
music you want,” she explained, 
switching the machine on. 

I fixed drinks for us but she 
wasn’t ready for hers just yet. The 
music was slow and intimate and 
she stood in the middle of the 
room, swaying, her eyes partially 
closed, the top button of her dress 


replied, “picture how angry June 

S “She’s got a right to be.” 

Jim laughed. “She’s so mad, she 
sent me a letter cancelling her sub¬ 
scription. She slays me w r hen she 
thinks she’s being subtle; it’s her 
way of ending our affair, of course.” 

“I don’t blame her. To use an 
old-fashioned phrase: You behaved 
like a cad.” 

“Sure. But you know something, 
Steve? I’ve actually done what you 
wanted. I’ve set her up for you. 
It’s a natural. All you have to do 
is commisserate with her like the 
fellow-victim of my caddishness 
you are, and.” 

As it worked out, Danvers was 


right. Somehow though, that griped 
Steve even more than everything 
else that had happened. the end 
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unfastened. 

"They make big money, Rickv?" 
"Who?" 

"Girls who strip in nightclubs." 
I almost dropped the drinks. I'd 
seen strippers m the carnival and 
most of those girls aren’t fussy 
about how much of themselves they 
reveal. It's different in nightclubs, 
the girls aren't quite so bold, but 
somehow, thinking of her father 
and liking her, I didn’t want 
Sharon out in front of a bunch of 
men who’d rape her mentally. 

“You were only twelve when 
your mother died,” I said, recall¬ 
ing a statement Maxie had made. 

"Yes." She swayed some more. 
“Twelve, going on thirteen.” 

"You’d break your father’s heart 
if you became a stripper. Do you 
realize that?” 

I dropped the drinks as she 
ground down hard, matching the 
music, and almost tore through one 
of the walls with a furious bump. 
"Then stop me,” she said. 

1 stopped her from dancing all 
right, stopped her there on the 
bed after I’d removed her dress— 
this was all she was wearing ex¬ 
cept shoes. Sure, I stopped her as 
she moaned and clung to me, the 
warmth and passion of her body 
mine to know—and I started a 
burning chain of desire that sent 
its flames through five years of my 
life. 

Don’t ask me what she did with 
the money I gave her because I 
don’t know. She lied to Maxie 
about taking voice lessons, came to 
every fight and kept my bank ac¬ 
count as low as possible. 

“Marriage would be cheaper," 

I said to her one night. 

"Ricky, it’s more convenient this 
way.” 

“Like that time we went up into 
the Poconos? You knew about that 
motel because you’d been there 
with some guy before, hadn’t you? 
No wonder there was a record 
player in the room; you’d ordered 
it, hadn’t you?” 

"Oh, shut up and kiss me, 
Ricky.” 

She got what she wanted and the 
next day I sold my Thunderbird. 
That afternoon Maxie told me 
about a fight he’d scheduled with 
Bartley, a promising contender. 

"1 can’t buy this one,” Maxie 
added. "The kid isn’t for sale, not 
with his record, and the people 
think you’re good yet. We’ll draw 
a big gate but maybe you’ll be¬ 
come history.” 

I trained for that fight, working 
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out every day in the gym, but the 
trouble was I also trained too much 
in the soft lights of assorted bars. 
« I lost this scrap there’d be no 
way to try and come back because, 
frankly, I hadn’t gone anywhere 
important. Yes, I’d made money 
none of which I had left, and 
Maxie had bought himself a Caddy 
with some of my earnings. I’d 
pulled bigger gates than his other 
fighters, because the fans enjoyed 
my killer instinct, an instinct 
which was being replaced by my 

urge, now sick of Sharon, to kill 
a bottle. 


To us,” she had said before 
she’d met Slatter. 

"Yeah. To us and a living hell.” 

About two weeks prior to the 
fight with Bartley she began an¬ 
noying me again, coaxing me to 
drink and sleep with her in my 
furnished apartment. 

“I ve got to cut it out," I pro¬ 
tested. "Both the drinking and 
these crazy hours. Either I win this 
fight or I can flush myself down 
the drain." 

"Oh, come to bed, Ricky.” 

1 looked at all of the woman 
waiting for me. 

"Your old man should be here; 
he’d go through the ceiling like a 
rocket." 

The weather for the fight was 
about right, cool and not too hot. 
It was in the open, under lights, 
and I don’t know how many were 
in the working press but every 
seat had been sold. 

Bartley was young, handsome 
and rugged. One glance was 
enough to convince anybody that 
he was championship material. 

“Luck,” he said after we got our 
instructions. 

“Thanks. The same for you.” 

Ten rounds—I was pretty sure 
I couldn't go that far. There was 
a prediction he’d drop me in the 
sixth and I didn't intend to let the 
fight last until then either. 


i wasn’t able to read the accounts 
of the fight the following day but 
I can tell you how it was. It was 
almost the same as when I’d busted 
the jaw of a man who’d blamed me 
for his kid and caused me to leave 
Anderson City. He came out for 
the first round fast and confident 
but I confused him with a series 
of left jabs and he started watching 
that hand. I guess he never saw my 
right because it was too short to 
follow and he went down in a 
hurry, finished and done. 

I’m not positive about when 


they ran oyer me with the car, be- 
cause I existed in a fog, sprawled 
out on the ground, but the cop 
who found me said my leg was 
broken. It was. In two places 
"You’ll have a limp,” the doctor 
at the hospital told me. 


That afternoon one of the nurses 
told me Maxie was in jail. He’d 
gotten drunk, killed Sharon but I 
didn’t have to ask why he’d done 
a. She hadn't completed her job 
of destroying me and, therefore, 
he d destroyed her. 1 never did get 
paid for that fight and on the day 
Maxie received a life sentence for 
killing her I was trying to arrange 
for a fight. I couldn’t, not even for 
a dollar down and a dollar when 1 
caught up with the promoter. 

That leg of yours washed you 
out of the racket," he said. "Yeah, 
you’ve got the punch, as always, 
but the guys you’ve met know you 
can t shift as you should and it 
makes it easy for them to wear you 
down, win on points. Get out while 
you can, Noraen.” 

I knew he was right and I got 
out. I came back to Anderson City 
and rented a room. The room isn't 
any bargain but a girl down the 
hall is, a nice girl I like, and it 
could be worse. About once a week 
I write to my parents and although 
my mother answers all I get from 
my father are pictures of fish he’s 
caught. 


The noon hour is pleasant in 
Fletcher Park. Some of the office 
girls wander through it but during 
the fall they wear coats and I don't 
pay much attention to them. Maybe 
my old man, a dumb cluck with a 
lousy job, did the same when he 
worked in the park. I suppose he 
had all of the female he needed 
at home and today I’ve got that 
with the girl in my rooming house. 

There’s a clock near the park, 
one of those temperature and time 
things some building and loans 
have, and because my watch is in 
a hock shop it’s a help. 

My lunch period is from twelve 
to one and the boss checks on me 
every once in a while. 

Sometimes I wish I had an office 
job but I honestly don’t mind the 
work. 

All I have to do is rake leaves. 

Just like my father did. 

Poor guy. 

Real dumb. 

But, hell, who isn’t? the end 





PLAYBOYS continual 


What make* it all so much better 
—and barely believable—is that 
everything is provided at such bar¬ 
gain basement prices that even the 
world's stingiest pleasure-hunter 
would drool and cackle with glee. 

Let's start with hotel tariffs— 
which are just about the lowest to 
be found anywhere in the civilized 
world in these days of staggering 
tabs. 

There are no less than 321 hotels, 
pensions and inns on the Lido di 
Jesolo. They’re of various types and 
sizes, but almost all are very mod¬ 
ern and spotlessly clean. In addi¬ 
tion, it should be noted that all 
share an extremely delightful 
characteristic. They are all owned 
and operated by the most broad¬ 
minded bonifaces w'ho ever added 
shovel-loads of sweetening to the 
Dolce Vita. 

Jesolo’s hotel managers and 
room clerks—day or night—are 
famed from the Straits of Messina 
to the Kattegat for being constitu¬ 
tionally unable to see or hear any 
evil. In fact, they seem almost ob¬ 
sessively devoted to the proposition 
that girl-guests and boy-guests 


should be afforded every possible 
opportunity to do whatever comes 
most naturally. 

However, back to the subject of 
room-rates. Of Jesolo’s 321 hostel- 
ries, there are 18 that can be 
classed as the very best. All are 
situated on the broad, white-sand 
beach that stretches along the 
ocean for several kilometers. Each 
hotel has its private beach layout— 
and such pleasant amenities as 
open-air bars located near the 
water s edge. Naturally, the top 18 
—and most of the other 303—hotels 
and pensions have ample indoor 
boozing amenities as well. 

Now, the average price the 18 
very best hostelries charge for a 
room with bath and three man- 
sized meals is only §6.30 per day! 

the most expensive hotel in town 
is the glossy Beau Rwage located 
on the tree-shaded Via Oriente. 
Surrounded on the landward side 
by lush gardens, offering Ritz-class 
service, the Beau Rivage charges a 
comparatively staggering 5,300 lire 
—about $8.55—per day. That $8.55 
includes room, bath and full, Cor¬ 
don Bleu quality, board. What’s 
more the $8.55 is die maximum. 


the absolute peak price for its ten 
finest rooms. Other rooms (with 
bath) cost less. 

Then, as another eye-popping 
example, there is the highly popu¬ 
lar Las Vegas, which backs up onto 
the fashionable Via Mascagni. The 
Las Vegas has more than 100 rooms 
with bath. The top rate for the 
best room-and-bath combo in the 
house is $7.85 a day. Somewhat less 
sumptuous accommodations can be 
had here for $6.50 daily. Regardless 
of what price-bracket rooms they 
may occupy, all guests enjoy the 
same four-star cuisine at mealtimes. 

Corner-cutters have a wide choice 
of hotels which are a barely dis¬ 
cernible notch below the “Top 18“ 
in quality. For instance, the large 
and extremely comfortable Aqui- 
leia has 108 rooms with bath—and 
92 without. Room-bath-plus break¬ 
fast, lunch and dinner tariffs at the 
Aquileia start at a modest $-1.10 
and climb to a maximum $4.90 a 
day. 

As far as hotel prices are con¬ 
cerned, it’s utterly impossible to 
beat Jesolo anywhere on the Euro¬ 
pean Continent, whether to the 
Right or Left of the Iron Curtain. 
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A FEW YEARS AGO, when SOOK 

shrewd entrepreneurs started build¬ 
ing up the Lido di jesolo resort, 
they realized it would be bucking 
heavy competition. The canal- 
laced city of Venice, one of the 
world's greatest tourist attractions, 
was only a few miles away. And 
so was the Venice Lido, a long strip 
of land lying between the great 
Venetian Lagoon and the Adriatic. 
The Venice Lido had a headstart 
of countless decades on Jesolo. It 
was built up, with villas, hotels, a 
gambling casino and innumerable 
other well-known attractions; it 
was even the scene of the annual 
Venice Film Festival. 

The promoters of the Lido di 
Jesolo figured they’d better find a 
new angle to catch up to the com- 

E etition—and, perhaps, to beat it. 

raftily, they decided to concen¬ 
trate their efforts on attracting 
young and pretty vacationing girls 
from all over Europe. Once they 
started to draw the dames, they 
reasoned, the men would follow— 
and the Lido di Jesolo would pros¬ 
per. 

A hard-sell campaign that would 
put Madison Avenue's brightest 
hucksters to shame was launched 
in 1955. Every city on the Con¬ 
tinent was deluged with advertise¬ 
ments extolling the incomparable 
virtues of the Lido di Jesolo as an 
ideal vacation-spot for girls who 
had to take their summer holidays 
on tight budgets. The ads and the 
folders distributed to tourist bu¬ 
reaus and agencies all twanged 
hard on the romance-and-sex 
string. Any doll who could read 
was able to get the message that 
lay between the lines. Jesolo was 
for fun—a place where no ques¬ 
tions were asked and no fingers 
were pointed. 

The gimmick worked—and how! 
By the summer of 1956, the girls 
from Basel and Birmingham, Bruv 
sets and Bonn—from all over Eu¬ 
rope—were starting to book reser¬ 
vations at Jesolo hotels. So great 
was the influx that the whole care¬ 
fully-planned campaign almost be¬ 
came a cropper. There were girls 
galore—but there weren't anywhere 
nearly enough males to meet the 
demand (and their demands). 

It's a shame that more American 
stags don’t get to the Jesolo Lido. 
They'd be doing plenty to promote 
international—well, amity—if they 
did. Besides, they would be pro¬ 
moting themselves a hell of a time 
at petty-cash prices. 


All Jesolo prices are low. A bot¬ 
tle of excellent Italian wine— Chi¬ 
anti, Bardolino, Lacrima Christi, 
Spumanti or whatever-sells for no 
more than a dollar in the shops, 
never over two bucks even in the 
best bars or cabarets. A shot of 
good brandy—about twice the size 
of the shots squeezed out over most 
stateside bars—can be had for well 
under a quarter. 

A man can lake his nymph-of- 
the-evening to dinner, ply her with 
wine, spend hours dancing and 
get by for less than ten dollars for 
the whole night. And that includes 
tips and a taxi ride back to the 
hotel—his or hers. Since there’s no 
extra charge for an overnight guest 
of the opposite sex in one’s hotel 
room—and one breakfast is already 
included in the room-rent - the 
only additional expense for an all 
night romp is just the cost of that 
single extra breakfast the next 
morning. 

But the whole dinner-drinks- 
•and-dancing routine is hardly 
ever necessary. The Jesolo dolls 
jam the bars, cabarets and dance- 
halls. They sit at the tables, their 
drinks before them-just waiting. 

A couple of introductory words 
—and who doesn’t speak at least 
some English in Europe these days? 
-and Joe Smith from Winconsin 
has invited himself to the handi¬ 
est babe’s table. Maybe he buys a 
couple more drinks—or maybe he 
just asks her to dance. Six, two and 
even, he can be boudoir-bound at 
jet-speed. 

Nor is it all night-work. The 
matinee is one of the most favorite 
of all recreations. By custom, Ital¬ 
ians take a long siesta after lunch. 
The "noon” meal is usually fin¬ 
ished in hotels and restaurants by 
2 p.m. From then until 4:00 or 
4:50, most guests retire to their 
rooms to sleep off the pasta, vitello 
and vino. 

A morning's scouting along the 
pulchritude-packed beaches will 
provide any man with at least 
20/400 eyesight with several dozen 
prospects. Since the chicks wear 
only the briefest of brief bikinis, 
the sex-orientated beachcomber has 
no problem making an almost 
complete inventory of the assets 
being offered. 


Once again, a few words—even as 
banal as "Good morning” - will 
suffice to start a beautiful friend¬ 
ship rolling. Some swimming and 
sun-bathing, then lunch—and then. 


that shared siesta . . . 

“We take a very liberal view of 
sex on the Jesolo Lido,” says one 
leading hotel owner. "Young 
people will always make love. It 
is better for them to do so under 
pleasant circumstances and in 
pleasant surroundings. These are 
the things we provide. We have 
very little trouble—and more 
people of both sexes come to Jesolo 
every year.” 

That just about sums up the vir¬ 
tually unanimous attitutle of the 
businessmen, merchants and year- 
round residents of Jesolo. Since 
there has been “very little trouble,’’ 
all are satisfied and happy with the 
situation—and with the prosperity 
they’re enjoying. The few prudes 
and puritans who’ve raised their 
voices in protest against the trank 
and open catering to ribald rotnp- 
ings nave been shouted down. 
Even the Vigili Vrbani —the local 
cops—are content to let sex reign 
supreme in their bailiwick. 

"Ah, arnore, amore ,” die average 
Jesolo policeman will sigh when 
someone asks him how he feels 
about the no-holds-barred fun and 
frolic in Jesolo. Then, smiling 
dreamily, he’ll change the subject 
and start talking about the 
weather, the temperature of the 
sea that day — about almost any¬ 
thing at all . . . 

Needless to say, the Lido di 
Jesolo is well worth a visit by any 
unencumbered male who happens 
to find himself in Europe between 
the 15th of May and the end of 
September. It’s no problem getting 
there. The most direct airline 
route is to Marco Polo Airport in 
there to Jesolo-and the ride takes 
less than 45 minutes. 1 axis from 
Marco Polo Airport to Jesolo cut 
the lime in halt-and cost around 
$7.00 for the trip. 

Other routes include rail, bus or 
automobile to Mestre from where- 
ever the eager buck may happen to 
be. There are regular busses (and 
taxis) from the Mestre railroad 
station to Jesolo. Of course, any- 
one with a private plane can land 
right on the jesolo Lido-their air¬ 
port will handle anything up to 
medium-sized transports. 

But however the rutting stag 
makes his way to Jesolo, he 11 find 
the trip well worth his while. He 
won’t want to leave—and at the 
prices charged in this Casanova s 
seventh-heaven, he can afford to 
stay a long, long time. Provided, 
that is, that he’s man enough to 
stand the gaff. ™ E END 
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PLAY IT continued 


SWANK 


brush after every meal?” asks a 
man’s voice. "Then try now new 
Gleem, the toothpaste made for 
people who—” 

King Kong 

Dropping down from the cliff out¬ 
side the monster ape’s cave, Bruce 
Cabot and Fay Wray start fleeing 
through the jungle, with the gigan¬ 
tic Kong in hot pursuit. Their 
clothing is torn, their faces taut 
with terror, as they stagger madly 
through the underbrush, trying 
desperately to escape the menace 
even now crashing through the 
thickets behind them. "Active peo¬ 
ple—Stop!” says a voice. "Ask your¬ 
selves—Is an underarm deodorant 
all the protection you need?” 



Kiss Of Death 

Infuriated by her evasive efforts to 
keep her son's whereabouts secret 
from him, Richard Widmark ties 
helpless Mildred Dunnock firmly 
to her wheelchair with a length of 
lampcord, wheels her to the head 
of the staircase, and despite her 
screams for mercy, her plea that 
she’s an old woman, and her feeble 
struggles to stop his dreadful ma¬ 
neuver, he shoves her, in the chair, 
over the brink of the landing, and 
as she hurtles end over end to the 
bottom, a chorus sings, “Zing! 
What a feeling!” 

Dr. Jelcyll And Mr. Hyde 

Finally ashamed of his monstrous 
conduct toward Ingrid Bergman, 
Spencer Tracy resolves never again 
to transform himself into the evil 
Hyde, and sets off, whistling for 
the party at Lana Turner’s house 
at which their engagement will be 
announced. But, crossing the misty 
London streets through the night, 
he finds his own impulses bringing 
the dreaded change upon himself, 
and before he can control it, he 
has become his evil self again, be¬ 
cause his one body houses two dif¬ 
ferent men with two different wom¬ 
en in their lives. "Double your 



Bird Of Paradise 

Louis Jourdan struggles in vain 
against the grip of Jeff Chandler, 
as lovely Debra Paget (Jeff’s sister 
and Louis’s wife) climbs the smok¬ 
ing slope of the volcano to sacrifice 
herself so that the eruption may 
cease and spare her people. Louis 
sobs out her name as she stands 


silhouetted against the rim of the 
flaming molten rock in the crater, 
and she turns a sad, sweet smile up¬ 
on him, then steps forward into 
space and drops toward the searing 
lake of boiling lava, amid a cloudy 
geyser of white-hot sparks. Louis 
gasps, closes his eyes, and sags help¬ 
lessly, hopelessly. “When a cigarette 
means a lot,” says a voice, "you 
get lots more with L and M.” 

Hamlet 

The prince of Denmark is very 
upset. His uncle has murdered his 
father and married his mother, and 
Hamlet himself has accidentally 
killed the father of his sweetheart, 
who has gone mad and drowned 
herself, and her brother is out to 
get him, and the uncle has arrang¬ 
ed to have him stabbed with a 
poisoned sword and drink some 
oisoned wine, and, heartsick, he 
ardly knows where to turn, what 
to do, and sighs, “If it be now, 
’tis not to come; if it be not to 
come, it will be now; if it be not 
now, yet it will come: the readiness 
is all,” and a voice says, “Protect 
your future with U.S. Savings 
Bonds!” 

Them 

Searching the site of catastrophe 
and mayhem wrought by yet-un- 
known sugar-hungry monsters, 
James Whitmore is startled to see 
gigantic, stridulating, six - legged, 
chitinous, hideous, things appear¬ 
ing on the brink of a sandy hill, 
almost impervious to the machine- 
gun bullets he fires frantically at 
their oncoming forms. Stunned, he 
turns to Edmund Gwenn, a scien¬ 


tist who has more information than 
he has, and says—unwilling to be¬ 
lieve his eyes, which tell him the 
things are monstrous ants—“Pro¬ 
fessor! What are they?’, and a lively 
chorus replies, "Good things from 
the garden . . . garden in the valley 
. .. valley of the jolly green giant!” 

perhaps, though, I should content 
myself with the status quo. Things, 
after all, could be much worse. I 
mean, there may come a day when 
the commercials not only interfere 
with the plot of the movies, but 
actually start interrupting each 
other, and I don’t think my nerves 
could stand things like— 

“What do doctors recommend for 
pain of headaches, neuritis, neu¬ 
ralgia?” 

“Peter Paul Mounds! Peter Paul 
Mounds!” 

“Isn’t there anything that will re¬ 
lieve painful asthma attacks?" 

"Let Hertz put you in the driver's 
seat!" 

"What do you do if cold misery 
strikes?" 

“Try new S.O.S.! With soap it’s 
loaded!” 

"Don’t let the accent fool you: It's 
Jayne Meadows, star of stage, 
screen, and television!” 

“Does she, or doesn't she?” 

"Take tea and see!” 

“Don’t you think it needs a little 
salt?” 

“She wore it that day in Rome!” 
"You might as well tear it up and 
throw it away!” 

“Who put all those tomatoes in 
that little-bitty can?” 

“That little old winemaker—” 

“Juan Valdez." the end 

Swan/c . . . . 
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This private office 
(with salary to match) 
is waiting for you 

Will you give a little of your spare time to qualify for it? 


M orf easily than you think, you 
can command a big salary with 
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present work-and by devoting only 
a little of your spare time — you can 
qualify rapidly for the position you 
want through LaSalle home study. 
The cost is remarkably low. 

For more than half a century 
LaSalle has been an acknowledged 
leader in home education. It is a 
correspondence institution fully ac¬ 
credited by the Accrediting Commis¬ 
sion of the National Home Study 
Council. It has provided training to 
more than 1,000,000 men and women. 


ISalle is famous in many ways. 
More than 5,600 Certified Public Ac- 


LaSalle enrolls more than 
lents in its Law SchooL 
distinguished faculty in¬ 


ters. Your training is in experienced 
hands. Your LaSalle diploma will 
be a credential respected by employ¬ 
ers everywhere. 

Mailing the coupon below may be 
the start of a whole new' future for 

you . . . may be the first step in get¬ 
ting a more important job, higher 
pay, all of the good things that go 
with success. Simply check the pro¬ 
gram in which you are most inter¬ 
ested, and we will send you a valu¬ 
able free booklet describing the op¬ 
portunities in that field. Write to 
LaSalle. 417 South Dearborn Street, 
Chicago. Illinois 60605. 





LASALLE EXTENSION UNIVERSITY 


G Low for Police Officer* 
[j Real Estate law 
M Law for Trust Officers 


TRAFFIC AND 
TRANSPORTATION 


A Correspondence /nstitution • 417 South Daarborn, Dept. 29-025 , Chicago, Illinois 00606 
Please send me. without cost or obligation, FREK booklet and full information on the field I have checked below: 

ACCOUNTING □ Low for Police Officers TRAFFIC AND SALESMANSHIP HIGH SCHOOL 

n Complete Accounting G ® e °l Estote Law TRANSPORTATION G Soles Management G High School Diploma 

with CPA Training □ Law for Trust Officers C Complete Traffic and 1 Soles Training □ Vocational Course 

r- q!*' ( C Xctouni'na BUSINESS MANAGEMENT H Organisation and TECHNICAl COURSES STENOTYPE 

r\ Federal Income To* r ~’ Complete Butin... Management H Auto Body Fender □ Machine Shorthand 

□ Accounting Sy.tem. Management ; j Tron.portotion law Refrigeration CAREERS FOR WOMEN 

. .... „ I r ’. m . . L Clo.wlication, Rote, ond Air Condition.ng 

bj Auditing Procedure Bo»it Management - Tari(h ~ Dietel □ D.ntol As.iitant 

- £°"' r ° ,ler,hi P [J Adverti,ing and Sale, - Tron.portotion Agency H Drafting □ Secretarial 

^ u J . ?. Promotion Management and &ervice , r ] Welding □ Accounting 

Modern 00 eepmg 'j p roc j uct ; on Management rn Mofor T roC k Traffic H Motor Tune-up G Bookkeeping 


LAW COURSES 

G Bachelor of Laws Degree 
G Business Law 
G Low of Contracts 
[ j Insurance Low 
[_j Claim Adjusting Low 


BUSINESS MANAGEMENT 

G Complete Business 
Management 
J Basic Management 
[ J Advertising and Sales 

Promotion Management 
□ Production Management 
H Business Financing 
G Credits and Collections 
G Office Management 
[j Business Correspondence 
G Personnel Management 
fj Foremanthip Training 


SALESMANSHIP 

G Soles Management 
2 Soles Training 

TECHNICAL COURSES 

G Auto Body Fender 
Refrigeration 
Air-Conditioning 
G Diesel 
iG Drafting 
G Welding 
G Motor Tune-up 


G Vocational Course 

STENOTYPE 

G Machine Shorthond 

CAREERS FOR WOMEN 

G Dental Assistant 
G Secretarial 
G Accounting 
G Bookkeeping 


.Name. A * e . 

Add res*.County 

City & Zone. Stmte . 

Occupation.^ orking Hour* .A.M.P.M. 



















“/’re never been in a bed with a man before 
• . . what do we talk about?” 































.They DREW their way from “Rags to Riches” 

Now they're helping others do the same 


By REX TAYLOR 

\i.RFRT d<»rnf. was a kid of the slums who 
loved to draw. At 1 N hr quit school to 
support his family. But hr never gave up his 
lirram of liecomin^ an artist. 

Although hr was working 12 hours a day, 
hr began to study art at homr in his spare 
time At 22 hr was earning $^0<> a week as a 
commercial artist Dome rose higher arid 
higher — until hr Iwcamr probably the most 
fabulous money maker in the history of 
advertising art. 

1 >( trne’s ,, rai s r s-t< >-riches" story is not unique 
Norman Rockwell left school when he was 
IS. Stevan Dohanos, famous cover artist, 
drove a truck before turning to art Harold 
V,m Schmidt was an orphan Rolx-rt f aw- 
ceit. known as "the illustrators illustrator, 
left school at 14 Austin Brills onc e lived in 
a cold-water flat, now has a magnificent 
contemporary home over 100 feet long 

A plan to help others 

In r»4(« these men met with six other famous 
a, lists -A1 Parker, Jon Whitcomb, l ied 
Ludrkrns, Ben Staid. Peter Helck, and 
John Atherton. 

I )<»i ne outlined to them a plan for sharing 
their good fortune w ith others. J )ui nc pointed 
out that artists were needed all over the 
country- And thousands of men and women 
wanted very much to lx-cume artists. W hat 
these people needed most was a convenient 
and effective wav to master the trad*’ secrets 
and professional know-how that the famous 
artists themselves had learned only by long, 
successful experience. "\N hv can t we, asked 
I )orne. "develop some wav to bring this 
kmd of top-drawer art training to anyone 
with talent no matter where they live or 
what their personal schedules may be 

The idea met with great enthusiasm. In 
fact, the twelve famous artists quickly 
buckled down to work taking time oil 
from their bu<y < arms I poking for a way 
to explain draw ing tec hmques to students 
who would Ik- thousands of miles awav, they 
turned t<> the modern methods ol visual 
training. I'hev made over -s.'Mio drawings 
especially for the school's magnificent home 
study lessons And after they had covered 
the fundamentals of art, each man con¬ 
tributed to ill*- course his own spec i.d hall¬ 
mark ' of greatness. lor example, Norman 
Rockwell devised a simple way to explain 
characterization and the secrets of ‘'°loi . 
Jon Whitcomb showed how to draw lus 




"glamour g ii Is. I )c_>i n*’ showed step-by-step 
wavs to achieve animation and humor 

f inally, the men spent three year* work¬ 
ing c hi t a revolutionary, new w a v lucoiicct 
a student's work for each drawing the 
student sent m, fi<* would leceive m retuin a 
long persona! le tter of criticism and advice 
Along with the letter, on a transparent 
"overlay,*' the instructor would actually 
thiiit, in detail, his corrections ol the ''In¬ 
dent's work. I hu> there; could be no mis¬ 
understanding 

School is launched; students succeed 

Thus was born the f amous Artists Schools — 
whose classrooms are the students own 
homes and w hose faculty is the most fabulous 
ever assembled in the history of art t< ac hing 
Today the School has thousands of active 
students in 02 countries. I he twelve famous 
.irtists who started the sc hoc4 as a labor of 
love- still run it and arc tiercelv proud ol 
what it has done for its students. 

John Busketta is a good example He was 
a pifx'-tiltei s helper with a big gas company 
until he enrolled in the school He still works 
for the same company -but now hr is an 
artist in the advertising department, at a 
big incre ase in pav 

(intrude Winder Pori had never drawn 
a thing until she enrolled Now a fashion¬ 
able New York Gallery exhibits and sells 
her paintings. 

Don Golemba of Detroit stepped up from 
railroad worker to the styling department of 
i big automobile company —by show ing his 
work with the School. Now hr helps design 

new car models. . 

\ great-grandmother in Ohio decided to 

study pa in tint; >n her spare time Recrntlv 
she had her tirsl "show, ’ where she sold 
thirty water colors and live oil paintings 

1 ri< son woiked in a K.uagc while lie 
studied art at niphl. Today he is a successful 
.tdverlisinp artist, earns seven tunes as mu* Ii 
and is has inp a new home built 
his family 


M Whtr« are tomorrow’* artiste?” 

Dome is not surprised sit all bv the success 
of his students. "< >pjx.rtumt»es open to 
trained artists today ate niormous’ h»- says. 

■ \\Y continually get calls and letters from 
art buyers I'hev ask us for practical, well- 
trained students ~ not geniuses — w ho can 
step into full-time or part-time jobs 

"I in hrinlv convinced.' Dome goes on. 
"that many men and women tire missing an 
exciting career m art simply Ik-c.ium they 
hesitate to think that they have talent Mans 
of them have talent I hese arc- the j>eople 
we want to tram for success in art 
if we c an only find them 


Unique art talent test 


i*i discover people with talent worth de¬ 
veloping. the twelve famous artists created a 
emarkablr. revealing 12-page 1 alerit lest 
)rigmallv they charged SI lot the test But 
low the school oilers it tree and giadc-s it 
rer Men and women who reveal natural 


mg by the* school 

Would you like to know il you have 
hidden art talent ’ Simply mail rniqn.ii be¬ 
low I hr famous Artists I a lent lest will b« 
sent to you yvithoul cost or obligation 


1 Famous Artisti Schools 
I Studio 7S19 . Westport. Conn. 

I I «iuI«I like Mtui'l.Mif whether 1 have.n t Uurw 
| \\..r»h cff-\ rl» »ping Please v.rn i Ml'*, w.-iiO'.f 

| nhiigjuon, \o>ir I.utvmjs Arusts 1 .ilen* 
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